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Here at Pillsbury, one of our favorite “‘pin-ups”’ is a “T am at this moment very happy,” she writes, 

postcard sent from Athens, Greece, to an employee “to transmit to you for the account of these little 

in our Springfield mill. Here’s why: creatures our hearty thanks. God bless you for your 
With the outbreak of the World War, Pillsbury good deeds.”’ 

started shipping tons of Pillsbury’s Wheat Cereal to Pillsbury believes ‘‘It’s American to Share!”’ And 

hungry Greece. And although we were able to supply for that reason, the full resources of Pillsbury’s num- 

all the cereal needed, some of it never reached Greece ~  erous mills . . . our ample stores of vital grains. . . 


and our every energy will 
be dedicated to win the 
» peace, just as they served 


_ to help win the war. 


because many American cargo ships were sent to the We are particularly happy that while the war con- 
bottom by enemy submarines. tinued, we were able to help relieve want among our 

Fortunately, enough food did get through to keep world neighbors without for a moment stinting our 
thousands of Greek babies alive. And because it did, own troops or our home-front civilians. And we know 
thousands of mothers in Greece today have hearts that a big reason why no one at home went hungry 
overflowing with gratitude. lies in the fact that the American baking industry 

The postcard we received is from a voluntary sister constantly provided plenty of wholesome, nourish- 


in the Hellenic Red Cross. It speaks for every Greek ing baked goods throughout the days of ration-short 


mother whose baby lived. : foods. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Published Weekly on Wednesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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From an Old Friend... DELTASEAL 


Yes, it’s a 25-pound bag, packed by the Bemis Deltaseal Method. 


Look at these advantages: 
















Savings in Storage Space — 25-pound Deltaseal bags save valu- 
able storage space. There is no “‘air’’ in your storage piles because 
Deltaseal closures are flat —— waste no space. 

Savings in Shipping —- You can load more Deltaseal-packed 25- 
pound bags per car. Load shifting is minimized in transit because 
there is no “empty” space. 

Sifting, Spoilage Reduced —- The 25-pound Deltaseal Bag elimi- 
nates sifting, gives you a sealed, sanitary package. 











BEMIS : 
nf 
Leltasea/ 


SYSTEM OF PACKAGING 


~~ 


ik \ , OEM'S Ba | 


{ G 
‘5S daca 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte 
Chicago * Denver * Detroit + East Pepperell * Houston 
; aS Indianapolis * Kansas City * Los Angeles + Louisville 
coatts 5 ‘1 i m=” y Memphis * Mobile * New Orleans * New York City 
, ‘ Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha + Orlando *« Peoria 

. . Helens, Ore. + St. Louis * Salina * Salt Lake Cit 

San Francisco * Seattle + Wichita * Wilmington, Calif. 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 


## Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Named for a famous 
Indian Chief.... 


SLEEPY EYE flours have been doing their duty 


day after day for over half a century in bake-shops large and small all over the country. 


With the tremendous changes in freight rate structure and in flour distributing 
methods, with the consequent decline of the Northwest as an economical milling center, 
SLEEPY EYE flours, originally milled in Sleepy Eye, Minn., have for the past dec- 


ade been milled-in-transit at St. Louis. 


The old SLEEPY EYE standards of milling have been strictly adhered to and 
improved upon in our St. Louis mill. The result is strong, pure spring wheat flours 
of unsurpassed quality. The maintenance of SLEEPY EYE as pure spring wheat 
flours permits the baker who wants to blend them with other flours to do so on an exact 


percentage basis not possible with other so-called spring flours. 


The highest grades of Southwestern hard winter wheat and cake flours can be 


shipped from our St. Louis mills in the same car with SLEEPY EYE spring wheat 


flour. 


SLEEPY EYE BRANDS 
SCOUT CHIEF BRAVE SQUAW MUSTANG 
each a different flour 





THE SLEEPY EYE MILLS 


Division 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 





Switch Sp oa 
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MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 18924 1% = “a 


Because we draw wheat from 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
Colorado, we have a broad back- 
ground of assurance that Page’s 


is always right for you. “i 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


ices: 1580 W. 29TH ST. KANSAS. city 8, MISSOURI Phones Lo243—L027 











In these times it is particularly important to buy wheat from 


those who know. Our experience may be valuable to you. 


eee the Board @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
TRANIK ° wis, *reside . . 

EF. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer ares . 

A. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 










The Dependably high quality of 


“POLAR BEAR FLOUR” 


adds a significant amount 
of quality insurance to 


the ingredients you bake. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Kan Do Chew for BETTER B. 


1 make better bags for you takes more than the best material and 
the best bag making machinery. Above all, the bag manufacturer must 
know exactly what he is doing—not only how to make bags, but also 


the requirements of your product for which the bag is to be used. 


That is why Chase Bags are better. In addition to using the best of 
materials and workmanship, Chase maintains a staff of experts who 


know your product—how it is handled—and design bags that see your 









product delivered in top condition. 


Remember—when you have a packaging 






problem, turn to Chase for better bags! 










COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 












BOISE CLEVELAND SALT LAKE CITY 
DALLAS MILWAUKEE OKLAHOMA CITY 
TOLEDO PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE 
DENVER KANSAS CITY REIDSVILLE, N. C 
bd DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
MEMPHIS GOSHEN, IND CHAGRIN FALLS, 0 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. chee NEW ORLEANS WINTER HAVEN, FLA 






NEW YORK ORLANDO, FL/ 
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Recent Trends in Fruit Cake Packaging 





NOTHER big fruit cake season 
is in prospect. Consumer in- 
comes still are high. There will be 
millions of American boys and girls 
in the armed services for several 
months, and many of them will still 
be overseas. These factors, which 
made last year’s fruit cake business 
the best in history, are still operat- 
ing to a marked extent. 
What have the fruit cake package 


designers in store? The recent trend 
in such packaging design has been 
in the direction of emphasis on the 
old-fashioned, the nostalgic, on home 
and mother. Some examples are 
shown in the pictures on this page. 

During the war years, restrictions 
on availability of metals turned 
most of the package developments 
toward paper. Now that there is 
some indication of an early return 


of adequate supplies of steel and tin, 
some of this year’s designs have 
used these materials. 

Alan Berni, New York package 
designer, turned out a series of five 
designs for the Continental Baking 
Co. fruit cakes, which were used 
both for overseas shipment and also 
domestic sales. The most popular 
and better known Wedgewood pat- 
tern being the the blue and white 
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package of the “Hostess” brand are 
shown herewith. Two _ Brooklyn 
bakers, Berke Cake Co. and the 
New Essential Cheese Cake Co 
had him create packages for the 
“Americana” and “Mrs. Maxwel 
products, respectively, which like. 
wise are illustrated. 

Following his pattern of applic; - 
tion of design to the product, M 
Berni attempted to create consu 
er appeal through artistic cov 
drawings. The fruit motif on ty 
of the packages reacted on tl! 
“taste” emotion. Holiday atm 
phere, through the use of a harve 
scene and a church under a bla: 
ket of snow made timely desigr 
The art work, highly colored in ton 
through the use of paper was repr: 
duced almost as a replica of tl 
original drawing. 


Overseas Mailing 

A new, attractive and highly dur 
ble canister designed especially fi 
overseas mailing, has been developx 
for Waldorf Rum and Brandy Fru 
Cake being distributed nationally | 
Universal Sales Service Associates « 
New York. 

This container, appropriate! 
named the “’Round the World Tray 
eler” has a heavy gauge steel to 
and bottom and an extra heavy plas 
tic glue treated fiber board bod 
inner-lined with cellophane. It 
hermetically sealed at top and bo 
tom by special pressure machine 
making it tamper proof yet easy 
open and easy to mail. 

With the knowledge that fruit cal 
is one of the few baked foods whi 
can withstand wide temperature vai 
ations, Universal Sales Service co: 
ceived this new canister to facilitat 
the shipment of its product to m« 
in service on distant fronts. 

Beautifully designed, with a fou 
color wrap-around label, the canist 
will hold a_ full 2-lb, cellopha 
wrapped, cake. The canisters co! 
complete with a rugged, ready 
mail corrugated shipping carton a 
label. 

Americana fruit cake, put out 
Berke Cake Co., also is packag 
in a tin container with a beautifu 
lithographed design to set it off. Al 
Berni, the designer, used four colo 
yellow, red, light blue and bla 
and reproduced a modernized edit 
of a Currier-Ives illustration to ¢ 
ate an eye-catching design. The 
lustration depicts an outdoor sci 
in a Gay 90’s village. Mr. Be 
made a simple but powerful drawi 
and eliminated the Currier-Ives fri 








RET LET 6 TE as A MeN ieis® pact 





BACK TO TIN again this year, this 
new fruit cake container also was dé 
signed by Alan Berni for the Berke 
Cake Co., Brooklyn. A nostalgic out 
door scene of the gay nineties in fou: 
colors, with Currier & Ives frills, i: 
lithographed on the cover. 
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HAVE YOU A 
QUESTION ABOUT 
YOUR PLANT? 


. § Are you mixing efficiently in your 
dy | feed mill? 


Are you handling your products at 
low cost? 


ls your grain storage efficient and 
adequate ? 


Is your packaging operation fast, low 
in cost and properly located ? 





Many of these questions you 
probably cannot answer simply 
because you have lived with 
your own plant so long. Let us 
help you prepare for the keen 


competition post war. Now is 
the time to do it. 


* 


Designers and ‘Builders for <Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1012 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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ISMERTA counts up quickly 


on the asset side of your ledger. 


As surely as it enters your 
plant it also enters your books. 


You will see the ISMERTA 


influence at once in larger, 
more consistent profits. 


Better baking efficiency, no lost 
time, no guess work—those are 
some of the reasons. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Baking Industry Facing Strike Wave 
12 NEW JERSEY PLANTS DOWN: 


A&P RETAIL STORES CLOSED 


Three-Week-Old Rochester, N. Y., Strike Not Settled; 
New York Bakeries Hope to Avert Shutdown 
as Union Threatens Walkout 


Strikes, walk-outs and their ac- 
companying picket lines, which were 
held in check pretty well during the 
war period, have broken out on sev- 
eral fronts in the baking industry. 

The cities principally affected are 
Rochester, N. Y., where the three 
largest bakeries are closed; Milwau- 
kee, Wis., where the Jaeger Baking 
Co. strike has placed a severe load 
on the small and independent bak- 
eries; and a strike in northern New 
Jersey that affects Newark, Trenton 
and Jersey City. 

Twelve bakery plants in northern 
New Jersey that have been _ pick- 
eted closed down entirely while oth- 
ers are operating on reduced sched- 
ules to supply hospitals and military 
installations. Delivery of bakery 
products from practically all north- 
ern New Jersey baking companies 
was discontinued last Friday night. 
Drivers and salesmen are out on 
strike in that area. 

The issue in the New Jersey strike, 
according to union spokesmen, is the 
demand for a 1% increase in com- 
missions for the salesmen and driv- 
ers for several large wholesale com- 
panies. Only the Fischer Baking 
Co. and three smaller plants have re- 
mained in operation on full scale. 

Mayor Vincent J. Murphy of New- 
irk, who is also secretary and treas- 
urer of the New Jersey State Fed- 
eration of Labor, has conferred with 
union and company officials in an at- 
tempt to bring about a settlement 
of the dispute. Mr. Murphy _ indi- 
cated that both sides agreed to arbi- 
trate their differences. 

The larger baking company plants 
in New York City are threatened to 
become involved in the New Jersey 
strike. It is hoped that this may 
be avoided. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. closed 242 Staten Island and 
New Jersey retail stores on Sept. 23 
because of a shortage of stocks. This 
is the first time in 70 years that 
the stores have been closed. 

A walkout of members of Local 
No. 50, Bakery. Workers’ Union 
(AFL) is being delayed pending ef- 
forts of the Department of Labor 
conciliators to bring the two _ prin- 
cipals together. An attorney for the 
New York local said that its mem- 
bers seek a $4 general wage _ in- 
crease, a 3% employer contribution 
to a sick leave, hospitalization and 
pension fund, among other things. 
Companies involved include the Con- 
tinental, General, Ward, Gottfried, 
S. B. Thomas, Drake, Puritan and 
Grennan bakeries. 

Striking route drivers for the 
Omar Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
kept the plant there shut down last 
week-end. The 233 drivers, members 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers, Local 188 (AFL) 
struck in protest to what they 
termed a drastic pay cut in return- 
ing route deliveries from wartime 


schedules to once-a-day _ service. 
Their strike forced the idleness of 
366 bakers who are members of the 
Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Union of 
America (AFL). 

The three-weeks-old strike of 200 
union bakers in Rochester's three 
largest bakeries has not been set- 
tled yet. Samuel Leavitt, regional 
War Labor Board representative, 
last week conducted conferences 
with managers of the three plants 
and with officials of the bakery em- 
ployees’ union, Local 494 (AFL). 

Mr. Leavitt said that he will con- 
fer with labor relations officials of the 
home offices of the General, Conti- 
nental and National Biscuit Co. bak- 
eries, all located in New York. 

The union voted Sept. 1 to go out 
on strike after rejecting an offer of 





de per hour increase for night work 
and 15 minutes’ clothes-changing 
time, or an increase of 6c per hour. 

Milwaukee is experiencing a 
shortage of bread since the begin- 
ning of the strike in the shipping 
department at the Oswald Jaeger 
Baking Co. Truck drivers are re- 
fusing to break the picket line of 
inside workers on strike. 

Retailers note that not only are 
they getting no bread from the Jaeg- 
er firm, but other bakeries have cut 
deliveries as much as 30% to 40% 
since the strike started. As a result, 
stocks of bakery goods are exhausted 
by midafternoon. One grocer has 
adopted the practice of taking enough 
bread out of the racks to supply his 
regular customers, and hiding it un- 
der the counter—a practice common 
during the cigaret shortage. 

Bakeries have cut bread allotments 
during the past week, Fred H. Lauf- 
enburg, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Association, admitted in ex- 
plaining that the cuts had been made 
necessary by a shortage of materials. 
Other bakeries in Milwaukee, Mr. 
Laufenburg explained, were not able 
to maintain the increased production 
rate occasioned by a shutdown of the 


Jaeger plant. 





58 Mills Take Part in Recent 
Big USDA Bookings for Britain 


Washington, D. C.—-Offers of sub- 
stantially more than 122,300,000 Ibs 
of flour were accepted last week 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture for the account of the 
British government for shipment 
from east coast ports in September 
and October and more than double 
that quantity of flour was offered 
by other mills for shipment at later 
dates. Only those shipments avail- 
able in September and October were 
accepted by the USDA from 58 mills. 

The following companies _partici- 
pated in the transactions: 


Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kan- 
sas, 1,000,000 Ibs at $3.36. 

J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, 
1,500,000 Ibs at $3.47, f.o.b. Belle- 


ville, Ill. 
General Mills, Inc., 10,000,000 Ibs 
at $3.59, f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Teichgraeber Milling Co., 2,000,000 
Ibs at $3.30, f.0.b. Gypsum, Kansas. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, 1,500,000 Ibs at $3.36. 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind., 5,000,000 lbs at $3.665. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Dul- 


Only Carload Sales 
Need to Carry List 
of Service Mark-ups 


Washington, D. C.—The only sell- 
ers of oats, barley, corn or grain 
sorghums who need furnish buyers 
with names and addresses of all per- 
sons performing services and_ tak- 
ing mark-ups are those who deal 
in straight carload lots, the Office 
of Price Administration has an- 
nounced. 

The action, effective Sept. 21, elimi- 
nates the previous requirement that 
this information be furnished ‘by sell- 
ers of these commodities in mixed 
or pool cars, less than carload lots, 
or loaded from terminal or sub- 
terminal grain elevators. Also, the 
requirement does not now apply to 
certain subsequent sales of grains. 

Since the previous amendment was 
intended to eliminate the practice of 
criss-crossing mark-ups engaged in 
only by country shippers the pres- 
ent action relieves all other sellers 
from having to furnish this infor- 
mation, said OPA. 





—BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORKERS TO GET TIME 
FOR CHANGING CLOTHES 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Employees at the 

National Biscuit Co. plant here have 
been granted a 15-minute period each 
day for changing into street clothes 
from their shop uniforms on company 
time, provided they have worked an 
8-hour day. 

This arrangement is*the first of its 
type in the industry here. The em- 
ployees are members of Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers Local 244. 

A wage adjustment, retroactive to 
July 1, 1945, was also negotiated for 
some of the women employees at the 
National Biscuit plant. 

Many eastern unions are asking for 
this provision in new contracts. 





CCC August Wheat Purchases Total 
31,000,000 Bus; Lag in September 


Washington, D. C. Commodity 
Credit Corp. purchases of wheat dur- 
ing August for export and other 
uses aggregated over 31,000,000 bus 
and at the end of the month the 
federal agency had owned stocks of 
137,489,000 bus, compared with 106,- 
027,000 on July 31 and 94,823,000 a 
year ago. 

Buying has dropped sharply dur- 
ing this month, with daily reports 
of transactions indicating acquisi- 
tions of only about 3,500,000 bus, 
making total holdings of approxi- 
mately 141,000,000, or within 40,000,- 
000 of the estimated export goal for 
the six months’ period starting 
at, 2. 

The volume actually exported de- 
pends upon the ability of foreign 
buyers to arrange credits and with 
Canada offering grain at _ prices 
around 35c bu less than current 
United States quotations it might 


develop that the export estimate 
may be extravagant, although a large 
trade will be consummated through 
the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 

The end of August also saw the 
final roundup of the feed wheat pro- 
gram. This came with the sale in 
the Pacific coast region of about 2,- 
000,000 bus that had been allocated 
while the program was still alive 
and had not been delivered. All 
but a scattered few bus of the feed 
wheat were delivered in the first 
10 days of the month. 

September booking of wheat for 
overseas called for 23,353,000 bus to 
be exported along with some lend- 
lease deliveries. All of these ship- 
ments will be carried out but there 
was some slight possibility of the 
October schedule of shipments of 
wheat not being fully executed. This 
was because some of the grain had 


been requested by nations that had 
not to date fully completed credit 
arrangements with the United States. 
Just how much wheat was involved 
in these orders and which the na- 
tions were the Department of Agri- 
culture declined to say, and predict- 
ed that the necessary credit would 
be forthcoming by the time the ship- 
ments were due. If this is the case 
the October booking of wheat for 
overseas would run to about 29,000,- 
000 bus. 

Owned stocks of corn on Aug. 31 
amounted to 19,962,000 bus, com- 
pared with 21,411,000 at the end of 
July and 1,067,000 a year ago. The 
movement of government stocks of 
corn appeared to get under way 
finally in the latter part of August 
and the next report was expected to 
show most of the corn purchased 
under the CCC’s purchase program 
had been channeled into markets. 
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U.S. RESTRICTIONS RELAXED 


ON WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Private Deals Possible Under General 


License — Con- 


tinued Restrictions in Most European Countries 
Present Complications, However 


Considerable confusion has_ pre- 
vailed in milling export circles over 
recent conflicting reports concerning 
the procedure under which domestic 
millers may engage in export busi- 
ness with certain foreign nations. 
The Northwestern Miller has learned 
that to all of Europe, except Spain, 
Bulgaria, Roumania and the Middle 
East, and to certain other countries 
designated as “Group E,” wheat and 
flour may be exported under general 
licensing procedure approved by the 
Foreign Economic Administration. 

The complete list of Group E coun- 
tries to which exports may not be 
made without individual licenses fol- 
lows: Argentina, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Caroline Islands, Hungary, Italy (in- 
cluding the Aegean Islands, Elba, 
Sardinia and Sicily), Korea, Marcus 
Islands, Marianas Islands, Marshall 
Islands, Roumania, Spain (including 
Fernando Po and Balearic Islands). 

Exports to Latin American coun- 
tries are permitted under the general 
licensing procedure. The FEA says 
that exporters do not need to submit 
applications for a general export li- 
cense, but are only required to fill out 
custom declarations for their ship- 
ments. 


From this, it appears that wheat 
and flour exports to all except the 
Group E countries have been removed 
from United States government re- 
strictions. The hitch in the Euro- 
pean phase, however, is that flour im- 
porters in most countries still are 
under restrictions of their own gov- 
ernments and cannot engage in in- 
dividual transactions until free enter- 
prise has been restored. Pending the 
restoration of free enterprise in those 
countries, it appears that foreign gov- 
ernments will prefer to deal with the 
United States government rather 
than private firms. 

In the case of Spain, Bulgaria, Rou- 
mania and the Middle East, indi- 
vidual licenses are unlikely to be is- 
sued by the FEA, as these countries 
appear to be involved in considera- 
tions surrounding sterling bloc coun- 
tries, which probably will not be 
ironed out until the British mission 
in Washington completes its task. 

United States mills are ready and 
eager to resume exports of flour to 
their former established connections 
in European and other countries and 
are hopeful that their customers soon 
will be permitted to engage in im- 
ports on the basis of free enterprise. 


<> 


Bureau Sees Return of Surplus 
Wheat as Import Nations Recover 


Washington, D. C.—International 
trade prospects for wheat will de- 
pend on many things, among which 
are adjustments in trade restrictions 
and general trade policy among the 
importing nations, the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economic believes. In the 
1920’s, before European’ countries 
drastically restricted their wheat and 
flour imports, world trade and United 
States exports were very much larger 
than in the 1930’s. Our share of to- 
tal exports will depend largely on 
whether we meet competitive prices 
in the other countries. 

If we continue to support prices of 
the entire wheat crop, exports will 
be very limited, unless there is a sub- 
sidy. If a high level of production is 
maintained and no subsidy program 
exists, it will be necessary to permit 
our price of wheat for export to drop 
to the level at which it will compete 
with wheat from other exporting 
countries. The latter course is fre- 
quently considered a part of a two- 
price system, which would provide 
for additional payments to growers 
for the part of production used as 
domestic food, the bureau says. 

The level of prices for export wheat 
in the various surplus producing 
countries, which would have to be 
met by the United States in the 
years ahead, will depend upon the 
level of demand and whether pro- 
duction or marketing is curtailed in 
the various exporting countries. A 
decline in the large demand from 
deficit countries is to be expected 
within a year or so. This will mean 
lower competitive export prices. 

The extent to which efforts to re- 
duce production or marketings are 
effective will largely determine the 


extent of the price decline. If efforts 
to curtail production or marketings 
are not effective, and acreages in the 
various exporting countries approxi- 
mate anything like the prewar acre- 
ages, with average yields, production 
would exceed annual use and large 
carry-over stocks would again ac- 
cumulate. 

Our share of the total exports also 
depends upon the distribution of sur- 
plus supplies, the bureau points out. 
Now, as following the last war, exports 
by the United States are large. Then, 
as now, we had large supplies of 
wheat, and supplies in other coun- 
tries were relatively small. In 1920- 
21 net exports of wheat and flour by 
the United States totaled 313,000,000 
bus; three years later in 1923 they 
were down to 132,000,000, and in each 
of the two years of large exports, 
1937-38 and 1938-39, they were only 
about 105,000,000 bus. In contrast, 
in 1920-21 exports of wheat and flour 
from Canada totaled 200,000,000 bus, 
three years later they were up to 
344,000,000, and in 1939-40 and 1940- 
41 about 210,000,000 bus. In 1945-46 
United States exports will be very 
large, but after the extraordinary de- 
mand following the war is satisfied, 
and supplies in other countries have 
had time to increase, our exports 
may be expected to average well un- 
der 100,000,000 bus. 

As of Aug. 31, the price of No. 1 
heavy dark northern spring wheat, 
13% protein, at Duluth was $1.64, or 
2752c above the $1.36% for No. 3 
Canadian northern spring wheat at 
Fort William. These two types of 
wheat are fairly comparable and have 
the same freight rate into Buffalo. 
Accordingly, it is assumed that 


United States prices are about 27%c 
above. prices in Canada, quality con- 
sidered. With export prices of Unit- 
ed States wheat at the same level 
as prices of Canadian wheat of com- 
parable quality, the domestic price 
of U. S. wheat is about 275c above 
the export price of U. S. wheat. 

At present, domestic prices for 
United States wheat are about llc 
under the price ceilings, which ap- 
proximate parity. Accordingly, if 
domestic prices rose to parity and 
export prices remained unchanged, 
the difference between domestic 
prices and export prices would be 
about 39c. Actually, prices for the 
year will average below the ceiling. 
On the other hand, if competitive 
conditions existed now and in the 
absence of prevailing heavy export 
demand, the price of the bulk of our 
exports would be below Canadian 
prices, or in other words below our 
own current export price. This would 
tend to maintain the spread between 
domestic prices and export prices for 
United States wheat at about 39c. 

From the foregoing the bureau 
says it may be reasonably assumed 
that if free export market conditions 
existed (assuming the general export 
price level not significantly affected 
by the price-support and export sub- 
sidy programs in the United States) 
we would probably have to pay 
a subsidy of between 35 and 40c, or 
if we permitted our prices for ex- 
port to drop, they would decline by 
about this amount. An accurate de- 
termination is not intended here; 
rather a broad indication which can 
be used in considering any changes 
in a wheat program. The determina- 
tion of the spread for any future year 
would depend upon a number of fac- 
tors, including an assumption relative 
to the support given our domestic 
prices, and an assumption of the gen- 
eral level of competitive export 
prices, the economics bureau adds. 
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STEVENS RENAMED DIRECTOR 

New York, N. Y.—Col. Robert T. 
Stevens, chairman of the Board of J. 
P. Stevens & Co., Inc., has been re- 
elected a director of General Foods 
Corp. at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the directorate, Clarence Fran- 
cis, GF board chairman, announced 
recently. 








BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SEUCHTING BAKERY SOLD 

Mineral Point, Wis.—The Seucht- 
ing Bakery has been purchased by 
Harley Schwartz and his son, Rich- 
ard, and the store will be opened 
soon. The Schwartz family is from 
Dodgeville, Wis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND FEED MEN 
PLAN ONE-DAY MEETING 


Boston, Mass.—The New England 
Feed Men will again hold a meeting 
at the Statler Hotel here, on Nov. 9. 
The one-day meeting will include 
talks by well-known authorities on 
dairying, poultry and general feed 
conditions. Attendance is anticipated 
to be larger this year than it was 
last year. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
PLANS DINNER MEETING 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Feed Club will hold a dinner meeting, 
Oct. 3, in the Windsor Room of the 
Phillips Hotel here. Dinner will be 
served at 7:15 p.m., and there will 
be a program of musical entertain- 
ment, 
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BUCKWHEAT MILLERS 
ESTIMATE 1945 CROP 


_~<— 
Acreage, Yield Down From 1944, Sur- 
vey Shows; Grover Town Elected 
President of Association 


Elmira, N. Y.—The buckwheat cro; 
this year will total approximately 7, 
555,000 bus from 463,500 acres, it wa: 
estimated by members of the Buck 
wheat Association at a meeting hek 
here Sept. 21. 

Grover Town of Forestville, N. Y. 
was elected president of the associa 
tion, succeeding George Dayton of! 
Towanda, Pa. Mr. Town is a forme) 
president of the Mutual Millers & 
Feed Dealers Association and ha: 
taken a prominent part in associatior 
affairs in western New York for many 
years. 

P. G. Schumacher of Cohocton, N 
Y., was re-elected secretary of the 
association. 

The association estimates that the 
acreage this year is down approxi- 





Grover Town 


mately 10% from the 1944 acreage o! 
515,000 and that the yield will be ap 
proximately 93.5% of last year’s ay 
erage of 17.8 bus per acre. 

The price that will be paid to grow 
ers, the association predicts, will b¢ 
approximately $2.09 ewt for recleane: 
buckwheat delivered to the mill o 
elevator. 

Demand for buckwheat this yea) 
is affected by four factors, all of then 
variable and which may change as 
the year progresses. The factors, a 
listed by the association, are: huma! 
consumption needs, animal feed needs 
influence of price ratio between othe 
grains, and import and export volum¢ 

The members were unanimous it! 
the opinion that each year less buck 
wheat is being milled for human con 
sumption. It is estimated that one 
seventh of the crop this year wil 
be processed for food. 

The demand for buckwheat for ani- 
mal feeds varies from year to year 
depending upon the demand and sup- 
ply of other grains. The chief uss 
of buckwheat is in scratch feeds for 
poultry and its price is influenced by 
the prices of corn, wheat and oats 
When the price of buckwheat goes 
below the price of corn, farmers will 
grind and feed it to their own stock. 

There appears to be little likeli- 
hood of any buckwheat imports from 
Canada as the Dominion Agricultural 
Commission is restricting exports. 
The crop estimate for Canada shows 
a 10% increase and if permits are 
issued for exports and a large quan- 
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September 26, 1945 


tity comes in from Canada at a»pricé 
lower than domestic prices, the mar- 
ket for buckwheat will be affected. 
The present import duty on _ buck- 
wheat is 15c cwt. 

During the general discussion pe- 
riod at the meeting, the fact was 
brought out that the maximum ac- 
ceptable moisture content for buck- 
wheat is 18%. One suggestion of- 
fered for figuring a fair price when 
the moisture content exceeds 18% 
concerned a deduction of 1 lb per cwt 
for each 1% of moisture over the 
maximum. 

There was a short discussion of the 
Pure Food and Drug Act and millers 
were urged to exercise the greatest 
care in keeping their plants clean and 
insect free. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA Broadens Scope 
of Price Order for 
Processed Grains 


Washington, D. C.—Three changes 
and two simplifications of the regu- 
lation for processed grains for feed- 
ing and mixing have been announced 
by the Office of Price Administration. 
No changes were made in price ceil- 
ings. 

The changes, which become effec- 
tive Sept. 26, 1945, broaden the scope 
of the regulation to cover importa- 
tions of processed grains, limit job- 
bers, wholesalers and retailers han- 
dling grain to a single mark-up for 
each level, and specifically delegate 
to regional and district OPA offices 
the authority to determine mark-ups. 

More detailed definitions of ‘“‘proc- 
essed grain,” ‘processing plant,” 
“warehouse” and “store” are made. 
The action also broadens the defini- 
tion of “coarse ground processed 
grain” to include corn feed meal. 

Because reports from the industry 
showed that the grain processors 
were having difficulty in determining 
their base prices, and that sales for 
future delivery had not been ade- 
quately provided for under the cur- 
rent regulation, the processor may 
now use any of the following as his 
base price for each whole grain: 

1. The base ingredient price per- 
mitted under the formula feeds regu- 
lation if he is also a manufacturer of 
formula feeds. 

2. His withdrawal price under food 
products regulation, section 2.3. 

3. The maximum price that his 
supplier could charge for grains de- 
livered at the processing plant. 

4. A base price determined each 
week from weighted averages of max- 
imum prices, under the current regu- 
lation. 

5. The base price at the point 
where the processing plant is located, 
under whatever regulation that ap- 
plies. 

6. The reasonable market value at 
the processing plant, if the particular 
whole grain is exempt from price con- 
trol. 

The action was taken under Re- 
vised Supplement 5 to FPR No. 2. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN AND FEED MEN PLAN 
45TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The 45th “Vic- 
tory” convention of the Indiana Grain 
and Feed Dealers Association will be 
held here the latter part of January, 
1946, now that restrictions on con- 
ventions are to be lifted Oct. 1, Fred 
Sale, secretary, has announced. 
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BIG DEMAND MAY PUSH WHEAT TO CEILING 


BY GEORGE MONTGOMERY 
Kansas State College 


Written Especially for The North- 
western Miller 


Higher wheat prices are in pros- 
pect for October. Within a short 
time prices may be firm against the 
ceiling for most grades and ranges 
of protein, as they were during a 
major portion of last winter. 

The government’s agreement to 
buy unredeemed loan wheat next 
spring has established a firm floor 
for farm stored wheat, and farmers 
are reluctant to sell at less than the 
full ceiling price. Additional influ- 
ences retarding movement of wheat 
from farms are (1) anticipation that 
the Commodity Credit Corp. buying 
price will be advanced to offset ac- 
crued storage charges, (2) unfavor- 
able moisture conditions for seedbed 
preparation and seeding in Kansas, 
and (3) a desire on the part of farm- 
ers to postpone income until the new 
tax year. The quantity of wheat 
moved from farms during the next 
two or three months will be small 
relative to the size of the crop which 
has just been harvested. 

Reaching for this smaller move- 


ment of wheat is a demand of record 
proportions. Millers, and the CCC 
buying for relief agencies and foreign 
governments, may be competing for 
market supplies of wheat at a time 
when farmers are reluctant to sell. 
The fact that a substantial portion 
of the stocks of wheat in terminal 
markets is owned by the CCC and 
will not be available for open market 
sale will add to difficulties that mill- 
ers may experience in covering re- 
quirements during the late fall and 
winter. 

The need of foodstuffs both in 
Europe and the Orient is expanding 
continually. The wheat stocks of the 
United States and Canada are the 
only major supply of food available 
to meet these needs on a large scale. 
Australian reserves of wheat are ex- 
hausted, Argentine exports are ex- 
pected to be small, and the total sup- 
ply of wheat in Canada for the 1945- 
46 season will be approximately 200,- 
000,000 bus smaller than a year ago. 

Under these conditions full ceiling 
prices for wheat in the United States 
markets appear highly probable. 
Strengthening quotations on the stock 
exchanges, demands for wage _in- 
creases, and other tendencies toward 
a higher general price level, are lend- 
ing support to the belief that there 
will be no major reactions in grain 


prices in the immediate postwar pe- 
riod. 
Feed Grains 

Small seasonal price declines away 
from ceilings are in prospect for corn 
and grain sorghums as new crops are 
harvested. If greater than usual frost 
damage does not reduce the feeding 
value of the corn crop, the total sup- 
ply of the four major feed grains may 
be approximately 3% larger than a 
year ago. This does not, however, 
indicate an adequate or easy feed 
supply situation, because wheat will 
not be used as liberally for livestock 
as in the last three seasons and im- 
ports of grains from Canada _ prob- 
ably will be substantially smaller 
than a year ago. Favorable feeding 
ratios and a high consumer demand 
for meat and other livestock prod- 
ucts may encourage heavy utilization 
of feed grains, and industrial demands 
are expected to be large. 

The price support program for farm 
products and indications of a higher 
general level of wholesale prices for 
all commodities will lend strength to 
feed grains during the winter months. 
Seasonal adjustments which may oc- 
cur in corn prices at husking time 
probably will be small and of short 
duration. Ceiling prices for corn are 
expected to prevail during most of 
the feeding season. 





Storage Problem 
Still Serious 
in New York 


New York, N. Y.—The flour stor- 
age situation continues to be a seri- 
ous problem for distributors in this 
area. 

A committee of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors was 
assured by officials of the Eastern 
Brooklyn District Terminal that they 
are willing to handle flour but are 
handicapped because of the inability 
to obtain labor. 

No change has occurred in the Jay 
Street Terminal, where the commit- 
tee was again told that the ware- 
house is under new ownership and 
that this ownership does not care to 
handle flour. 

BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ESTATE VALUED AT $162,211 
Winnipeg, Man.—The will of Wil- 

liam E. Reid, prominent Winnipeg 

grain man, who died on July 20, was 
filed for probate recently. The estate 
is valued at $162,211. 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEA EXPORT COMMITTEE 
PLANS SEPT. 27 MEETING 


Washington, D. C.—A meeting of 
the export advisory committee of the 
Foreign Economic Administration 
will be held in Washington on Sept. 
27. 

The topics for discussion are: the 
effect of discontinuance of lend-lease 
on future U. S. foreign trade; activi- 
ties of foreign purchasing missions in 
the U. S; relaxation of export con- 
trols; prospects for reopening private 
trade with the far east, and develop- 
ments in the Philippine Islands. 

Government officials who will take 
part in the discussions will include 
representatives from the Department 
of State and Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce as well as Sid- 
ney Scheuer, executive director of the 














bureau of supplies; Arthur Paul, ex- 
ecutive director of the bureau of 
areas, and Walter Freedman, director 
of the requirements and_ supply 
branch, of FEA. 

The export advisory committee 
consists of 18 members representing 
export and industrial interests from 
the East and West coast and the Mid- 
dle West. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UHLMANN ELEVATOR SOLD 


Ellis, Kansas. —- The Golden Belt 
Co-op Elevator Association recently 
purchased the UhImann elevator and 
warehouses in Ellis, J. G. Warta, 
manager, has announced. The co-op 
plans to use the elevator as an 
auxiliary and for storage of coarse 
grains, and will use the warehouse 
for feeds and other storage, Mr. 
Warta said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRAZIL SUSPENDS TAXES 
AND CUSTOMS ON WHEAT 


Washington, D. C.—Brazil has sus- 
pended customs duties and other 
taxes on imported wheat, according 
to the terms of a decree effective 
Aug. 13, the United States Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations re- 
ports. 

Imports of wheat in 1943, the last 
year for which complete data are 
available, were reported at 38,300,000 
bus of wheat and the equivalent of 
1,200,000 bus of wheat as flour. The 
stated purpose of the measure is to 
prevent increased prices to consum- 
ers. In turn, some reductions in flour 
prices are also provided for, in order 
to pass along the benefits of the duty 
suspension. 

The import duty on wheat had been 
approximately 9c bu, at the current 
rate of exchange. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELKHORN BAKERY SOLD 




















Elkhorn, Wis. — John Meyer has 
sold his bakery business at Elkhorn, 
which he has operated for the past 
27 years, to Martin Peterson. Mr. 
Peterson has been employed at the 
bakery for 16 years. 


Commodity Loan 
Base May Be 
Reconsidered 


Washington, D. C.—The first step 
which may force a reconsideration of 
the loans on agricultural commodi- 
ties at 90% of parity is contained in 
an amendment to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency Act of 1938, pro- 
posed by Senator Brewster of Maine. 
The amendment would authorize price 
support loans by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. at not less than 50% 
and not more than 75% of parity for 
potatoes. 

The amendment restores potatoes 
to the basic commodity category and 
brings them under marketing agree- 
ment provisions to be arrived at by a 
referendum vote of commercial grow- 
ers. At the present time loans are 
being made at previously announced 
prices which are slightly higher than 
90% of parity. 

Senator Brewster believes that his 
measure will be adopted by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry without formal hearings. 

If the bill should be adopted, it 
may be the forerunner of a broad 
move to reconsider the present high 
loan rate guarantee by Congress. 
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GEORGE SCHAAF PURCHASES 
BEAVER VALLEY FEED MILL 


Des Moines, Iowa.—George H. 
Schaaf, proprietor of Schaaf’s Feed 
Store, Des Moines, has purchased the 
plant of the Beaver Valley Milling 
Co., in Des Moines, and will take 
possession Oct. 1. The Beaver Valley 
plant has been used lately as a dis- 
tributing warehouse for the Inland 
Milling Co., but has some feed grind- 
ing equipment. The Inland Milling 
Co. plant was purchased recently by 
John Vanier and associates, of Sa- 
lina, Kansas. 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION IN JULY 


CONTINUES AT HIGH LEVEL 


While Below All-Time Record of May, Output of 22,- 
246,951 Sacks Is Highest for Any 


Previous July 


While somewhat below the all-time 
record monthly production estab- 
lished in May, flour output by United 
States mills during July was the larg- 
est on record for that month, accord- 
ing to the report of the Bureau of 
the Census just released. 


same period a year ago. 

Production of millfeed during July 
totaled 924,647,894 Ibs, compared with 
725,247,719 lbs in July, 1944. Mills 
averaged 41.6 lbs of offal per sack of 
regular flour, against 39.7 lbs in July 
a year ago. The average for the cal- 
endar year through July was 40.9, 





The July production of 22,246,951 
sacks of flour exceeded the July, 1944, 
output by 3,976,638 sacks and repre- 
sented a rate of 81.9% of capacity. 
This compares with a rate of 81.2% 
in June and 83.1% in May, when the 
record production of 23,375,884 sacks 
was established. Last year in July 
mills operated at 68.9% of capacity. ‘ 

In addition to the regular flour out- n succeeding order were Missouri, 
put, mills turned out 1,350,330 sacks Texas, Illinois, Washington and Okla- 
of granular flour in July, as com- 
pared with 1,531,441 sacks in June is re grt ae cicangehens rel 
and 1,407,460 sacks in July last year. our in the Unitat Pen ig Egg 

The cumulative total of regular as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 


against 40 a year ago. 

Kansas maintained its lead among 
the states in individual flour produc- 
tion, turning out 3,271,353 sacks for 
14.7% of the total. New York was 
second with 2,735,564 sacks, or 12.3% 
and Minnesota third with 2,721,838 
sacks or 12.2%. ‘Other leading states 





flour production for the seven months" “'*'"* oo nee 
of the 1945 calendar year was 154,- No. ground flour 
361,999 sacks, as compared with 134,- 3.0" a Ge a 
184,512 sacks in the corresponding New York yh PRB I 735 54 
months of 1944. Cumulative output = {yj2nec'™ 7 eee 2.734. eee 
of granular flour was 10,349,737 sacks, — ‘Texa >9 190.699 1.727.419 
against 10,812,919 in the first seven ge ae cad a. oa Hh ; 7 171 
months of 1944. The rate of mill ac-  Okianoma — ) 28 885 084 1019-411 
tivity averaged 80.4% of capacity (hic f6 1,9 $20,397 
from January to July, inclusive, \)%." . Scere Aig 
against 71.5% in that period a year Cannentie 10 1,003, 143,84 
ago. Tennessee ) S76 9 549 074 
In turning out the July output, = Kentucky 67 767,65 113,742 
mills ground 52,281,396 bus of wheat {ane 4 fax tae it pet 
for regular flour. This compares” North Ia 1 $19,445 10,818 
with 53,434,569 bus in June, and 42,-  (vlern's $1 beat ots ae ats 
342,335 bus in July a year ago. The ttan 19 564.165 251.431 
July grind brought the amount of sh indacotel 8 be3,481 ate 


wheat used for regular flour in the Norih Carolina PP 90,898 166 262 
first seven months of the calendar Iilaho .. 15 315,853 138,026 


= 6 ° Pennsylvania 108 415,297 171,39 

year up to 360,347,898 bus against Mnevinna 268 955 113.523 
311,182,894 bus in the same period  ‘eersia 9 152,996 63,907 
South Carolin: 1! SO,48¢ 33,461 

a year ago. ; West Virginia 10 11,811 16,961 
Mills used 141 lbs of wheat per Other stat 9 58,604 149,660 
sack of flour during July, as com- Ser Faia wieewgos anean nt 
pared with 140.3 lbs in June and 139.1 biyicludes. Alabania. 1 sill: Afixonn. 4: 
lbs in July last year. The seven- Delaware, 8; District of Columbia, 1; Louis1 
ana, 1; Mississippi, 1; New Hampshire, 1; 


month calendar year average through New Jersey, 1; New Mexico, 3; South Da 
July was 140.1, against 139.1 in the kota, 4, and Wyoming, 4 





CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 





The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announce 
statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling product by months. These returns include 
only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more icks of flour 
annually. 

For July, 1945, 91 companies report 1,034 mill of hich 72 vith daily apacit 
of 20,254 sacks, were idle Of the 1,034 mill Which rey ted cde ] production lata a 
the biennial census of manufacturers, 1939, 997 a yunte 2.8 of the total wheat 
flour, 218,282,705 acks, reported for that year In additior 29 oO these mill consumed 
3,168,119 bus of wheat in the production of 1,350,330 sacks ranular flour 


Ibs of offal. 

















Production Daily wheat 
Month and year Mills re- W heat flou i 
1945— porting ground, bus pacity icks ¢ 
rrr 1,034 1,152 
eer - 1,032 1 
DE cs~waesecvaves -,Cum i, 
‘Perr e ys 1,030 1, 
EMO. 6ovencesesn 1,024 1 
February ..... oe 1,024 a; 
EE «0 kc saves 1,024 zy 
1944— 
December ........ 1,020 46,485,337 19,975, Ry 39.6 69.8 
November ....... 1,015 48,010,744 20,680,566 » 139.3 72.4 
OCetober ...ccseee 1,014 49,424,331 21,320,193 : 139.1 71.6 
September. ...... 1,010 46,462,958 20,061,351 1, 139.0 70.1 
AUBUSBt .ccccccces 1,006 46,670,552 20,146,857 798,575,298 i, 139.0 65.2 
PE Vewscrcveces 1,002 42,342,335 18,270,313 725,247,719 i, 139.1 63.9 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLSt 
Pet. 
Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
-——Production Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca per sack per sack oper- 
July ground, bus flour, sack offal, It pacity sacks of flour of flour ated 
1945 7 ~+++ 50,010,395 21,294,267 : 1,049,239 140.9 $1.5 61.3 
1944 .. ee - 41,5 57% 17,919,013 , 1,041,117 139.0 39.6 68.8 
2963 a. Terre | . 16,975,106 668,518,723 1.931,703 138.8 39.4 63.3 
BOSR i5% -.++ 40,338,162 935 694,982,460 1,009,635 140.1 $0.2 65.8 
Sees s00s +.» 38,853,525 8,198 670,786,421 898,900 139.3 10,1 71.6 
tThe “identical” mills included in the above table are those which have reported regu- 
larly for each year since 1941. As the production by these mills accounted for 95.7% of 
the 22,246,951 sacks of regular wheat flour production reported by a total of 1,034 mills for 
July, 1945, the annual comparisons are fully significant During July, 26 of these mills, 
with a daily capacity of 6,910 sacks, were idle Since January 1, 1945, two mills have 


been dismantled, five out of business and one destroyed by fire. 





homa, with 8.6%, 7.8%, 5.5%, 4.7% 
and 4.6%, respectively. 

The Bureau of the Census received 
reports in July from 913 firms oper- 
ating 1,034 mills, as compared with 
1,032 mills in June and 1,031 mills in 
May, the record month. During July 
72 mills, with a daily capacity of 
20,254 sacks were idle. 
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GRANULAR PRODUCTION 
DECREASES IN JULY 


Grind of 1,350,330 Sacks Was Small- 
est Since January, Bureau of 
Census Report Shows 





Granular flour production during 
July dropped to the lightest volume 
since January and with that excep- 
tion was the smallest in over a year, 
the recently released report of the 
Bureau of the Census reveals. 

The July total was 1,350,330 sacks, 
as compared with 1,531,441 in June 
and 1,487,022 sacks in May. A 
year ago the granular flour output 
totaled 1,407,460 sacks. 

Wheat ground for the July granu- 
lar flour production amounted to 3,- 
168,396 bus, against 3,580,163 bus in 
June and 3,282,072 bus in July last 
year. For the first seven months of 
the 1945 calendar year, the amount 
of wheat used for granular flour to- 
taled 24,301,082 bus, against 25,208,- 
065 a year ago in the same months. 

Millfeed production from the gran- 
ular flour output amounted to 55,- 
151,676 lbs in July, against 60,719,956 
in June and 55,751,909 a year ago. 

Of the mills reporting to the Bureau 
of the Census in July, totaling 1,034, 
29 mills reported production of granu- 
lar flour, 11 of which, with a daily 
capacity of 16,144 sacks, produced 
granular flour exclusively. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE- 


HARLEY L. FLOOD HEADS 
CARGILL GRAIN CO., LTD. 


Winnipeg, Man.—Harley L. Flood 
has been elected president of the Car- 
gill Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, ac- 
cording to an announcement by John 
H. MacMillan, Jr., chairman of the 
board. Mr. Flood became a resident 
of Winnipeg in 1932 when he be- 
came manager and vice president 
of the Canadian company. Before 


that he was actively associated with 
the company operations in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, having joined the Car- 
gill organization in 1915. His father, 
Thomas L. Flood, has been with Car- 
gill, Inc., in Minneapolis since 1893. 


Harley L. Flood 
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JULY RYE FLOUR GRIND 
TOTALS 297,253 SACKS 


Census Bureau, in New Series, Re- 
ports 658,912 Bus of Rye Ground 
—Same as June 


Statistics of the milling of flow 
from rye and other grains are now 
included in a revised and enlarged 
version of the former ‘‘Wheat Ground 
and Wheat-Milling Products” report 
issued by the Bureau of the Census 

Statistics on these grains were com- 
piled for the first time from the June 
survey, but in the first release of the 
data in the July issue, information 
is shown only for milling of flow 
from rye, since the “other grains” 
were incompletely reported. 

Rye flour was reported by 23 mills 
in July, grinding 658,912 bus of rye, 
producing 297,253 sacks of rye flour 
and 6,182,443 Ibs of offal. Produc- 
tion of rye flour in July was prac- 
tically the same as in June, when 35 
mills reported 654,068 bus of rye 
ground to produce 297,655 sacks of 
flour and 6,429,332 lbs of offal. 

RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 

The following table shows the rec- 
ord of rye flour production and other 
statistics pertaining to the milling 
of rye: 

July June ahaa 
No. of mills 23 o +4 
(srains eround 

(bus) 658,912 H54068 
Flour manufac 

tured (sacks) 297 y 97,055 “ 


Offal produced 
(lbs) 6.182,44 6.129.232 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HARVESTERS MOVE WEST 


Toronto, Ont. The movement of 
harvesters from the east to western 
Canada this season totaled 5,500 men 
according to the minister of labor 
The annual migration of such work 
ers ended recently. Nearly half. of 
the number will work in Saskatch- 
ewan while smaller numbers will g< 
to Manitoba and Alberta. The min- 
ister reported that there are now 
adequate numbers of workers to han 
dle the harvest and the crop will bs 
harvested in time to avoid loss. A 
number of men had been released 
by the services for harvest work. 

——-BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

GRANULAR FLOUR OUTPUT 

The following table shows the rec 
ord of granular flour production by 
months since the program was for- 
mally begun: 















Wheat Granular Mil 
No ground flour fee 
Month mills bus sacks ton 
1945— 
July . 29 
June 28 
May . . 30 
RPE scecas OO 
BEOTOR 60s:0s 31 
February .. 32 
January oo 32 
Total " 24,301,082 10,349,737 it 
1944— 
December 1,369,527 27,57 
November.. 1,599,148 y 
October ‘6% 1,805,400 
September 1,904,587 
August 1,595,198 31,49 
(ae ee 1,407,460 27,87 
SUNG wicrss 1,626,261 31,928 
Serre 1,804,183 34,65 
MOUML. 6-6-46.6% 3,697,372 1,595,601 31,645 
March 3,662,093 1,576,802 31,79: 
February 3,270,846 1,399,963 28,134 





January 1,402,649 30,547 








Total .. .. 44,644,159 19,086,779 383,909 

1943— 
December... 28 2,603,201 1,098,653 23,166 
November.. 25 3 267 21,018 
October . 28 777 24,146 
September.. 31 2,988,834 27,053 
August - 30 2 9,254 32,411 
SUI séveer 37 3,536,496 39,238 
SUNS cevoss 45 5,636,532 66,872 
ere ee 57,453 
| ee 44,204 
March 7 1,419,316 45,037 
February .. 28 2,164,206 790,918 25,458 
January ... 18 1,781,175 648,093 21,099 





Totals 39,336,502 15,242,409 426,154 
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Distillers May Use 
750,000 Bus Corn 
During October 


Washington, D. C.—-After repeated 
and firm statements that corn would 
not be available to the beverage dis- 
tilling industry until the new corn 
crop was made and certainly not be- 
fore November, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson has _ re- 
versed his stand and now plans to 
give the beverage distilling industry 
750,000 bus of corn during the month 
of October. 

This decision was learned late las! 
week after grain and feed officials 
of the USDA vigorously protested this 
about face. In view of the fact that 
the poultrymen, dairy producers and 
livestock raisers have been consist- 
ently urged to economize on feed, par- 
ticularly vegetable proteins, they ex- 
pressed difficulty in understanding 
the change in Mr. Anderson’s policy. 

The beverage distillers, however, 
have been presenting a strong case 
for permission to use limited quanti 
ties of corn by showing that their 
feed recovery facilities are contribut- 
ing materially to the national feed 
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situation. In view of this strong 
presentation it is suspected that Mr. 
Anderson may find justification in 
overruling his grain advisors, but his 
frequent reversals are said to be far 
from encouraging to his subordinates, 
who privately think the decision un- 
warranted by supply conditions. 


Retail Bakers Protest 
Diversion of Corn 


Chicago, Ill. Pointing out that 
there is a critical need for corn 
sugar in baked foods production and 
that two major corn sugar plants 
are already shut down for lack of 
corn, Frank G. Jungewaelter, execu- 
tive secretary of Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, on Sept. 24, wired 
a protest to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Anderson concerning the current 
allocation of corn’ for whiskey 
making. 

Mr. Jungewaelter pointed out fur- 
ther that the use of corn for whiskey, 
which» in any event would not be 
ready for consumption for months or 
years, should be postponed until the 
grain supply is adequate and more 
critical food needs have been met 
He urged measures aimed at mak- 
ing sufficient corn available to meet 
sugar requirements in critical food 


production which includes baked 
foods. 


——-BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


War Workers Slow 
to Take Bakery Jobs 
in Massachusetts 





Boston, Mass.._Massachusetts bak- 
ers are hard put to find help to fill 
out their war-depleted staffs. Re- 
cently displaced war workers have 
not yet made up their minds to work 
for wages that would be consider- 
ably below their high pay and over- 
time earnings. 

There have been a generous num- 
ber of classified “help wanted” ad- 
vertisements in the Boston newspa- 
pers, asking for bakers, bakers’ as- 
sistants, and salesladies. A New 
Bedford, Mass., newspaper recently 
had 21% of its want ad space de- 
voted to help wanted ads for bake- 
shops. 

Bakery managers at first thought 
that with the coming of V-J day, 
their labor supply problem would be 
largely solved. The help that has 
drifted their way is of a disappoint- 
ing quality, they say, adding that 
the employees have been generally 
unreliable and lacking in attention 
to their work. 





All Hold-the-Line Subsidies Can Be 
Ended June 30, 1946, 


Decatur, II] Agri- 
culture Anderson declared in an ad- 


Secretary of 


dress here on Sept. 20 that he be- 
lieved “that with very few excep- 
tions all hold-the-line subsidies could 
disappear by next June 30.” The 


war’s end has made full-scale con- 
tinuation of these subsidies unneces- 
agri- 


spon- 


sary, the 
culture - industry conference 
sored by the Illinois State Cham- 
Commerce in co-operation 
with central Illinois farm organiza- 


tions. 


secretary told an 


ber of 


Emphasizing that he was speaking 
of subsidies as such and not price 
supports, Mr. Anderson said “the 
problem is to eliminate our wartime 
food subsidies and at the same time 
protect producers, processors and 
consumers.’ He added: 

“In my opinion the subsidy prob- 
lem can be solved by a series of 
steps. A good many subsidies, like 
the one on grapefruit juice, will ex- 
pire within the next few months. 


They need not be renewed because 
it is no longer necessary to get big 
increases for war needs. 

other sudsidies could be 
scaled down progressively until the 
expanded 


“Some 
need for incentives’ for 
production has_ passed. 


Some Price Increases 

“The removal of subsidies for some 
products should have no effect on 
price. In some other cases removal 
of subsidies would result in some in- 
crease in the price to consumers. 
Removing the butter price rollback, 
for example, would probably result 
in a butter price roll-up.” 

Mr. Anderson said that while the 
nation must continue guarding 
against inflation, many factors that 


made wartime subsidies necessary 
are disappearing. 
“T am convinced that the time 


for action is now,” the secretary as- 
serted. “If we wait until food sup- 
plies are so plentiful that demand 





Cuban U. S. Import Volume Grows 


Havana, Cuba. 


August imports of 332,280 200-lb sacks uf United States 


flour barely missed equalling the July record of 339,536 sacks and brought 
the eight-month total imports to the outstanding figure of 2,002,510 sacks. 
rhe August unloads compare with the negligible imports of 15,889 sacks in 


that month < 
on record within the past six years. 
The accompanying table shows 


that the 


year ago and are over twice as great as any August imports 


January-August imports in 


1945 already are about a half million bags larger than any of the total 


year’s imports since 1939. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 


1940 1941 

January oa 64 91,255 93,915 
Februar 15,099 167,362 
March 98.979 > O09 
April ° 97,339 104,394 
May oer 115,287 109,901 
June 75,890 68,571 
Tuly 8.782 85,298 
\ugust 60 1 9 

Sub-tota 693,292 745,847 
September .. ; 66,411 82,989 
October 88,074 109,665 
November 86,336 80,379 
December 


93,307 138,764 


1,157,644 


Totals iN aenee SOETOeRe 


























1943 1944 

108,573 165,394 

131,517 249,56 

15,666 140,830 

7 145,091 114,361 

131,632 142,797 

l 111,700 199,329 

109 7 166,93 118,70 
150 121,507 15,889 S 
1,1 H20 1,146,8 ’ 1 

66,858 9,320 

3 92,479 40,700 

104,164 98,370 109,028 

144,753 37,070 157,394 

485,951 1,527,397 1,463,294 





Anderson Says 


weakens and retail prices are fall- 
ing and then eliminate the subsidies, 
the whole burden of the price de- 
cline is likely to fall on farmers. 

“And you and I know what a long 
hard job it is to stop a headlong 
decline of farm prices once the snow- 
ball gets into motion. And we can’t 
expect to have continuing full em- 
ployment if the bottom drops out of 
farm prices 

Full Employment Defined 

“That term, full employment, in- 
cidentally, does not mean that every- 
body will be : 
time. 


working at any given 
There are always some per- 
sons in the process of changing jobs, 
on vacation, seasonally out of work, 
and so on. Full employment, accord- 
ing to the department’s estimates, 
is a condition in which unemploy- 
ment from all causes does not exceed 
about 2,000,000 persons. 

“Now, what might farmers look 
forward to under such a condition? 
People will have money in_ their 
purses—-food money—-and they will 
want a lot of red meat, poultry meat, 
fruits, vegetables and dairy 
products. During the war we learned 
that the limiting factor, as far as 
consumption of food goes, is not only 
appetite, but money. For several 
years now the American people have 
wanted more of many kinds of food 
than they could get—meat, sugar 
and butter, for example. Even 
though they were eating better on 
the average than they had during 
peacetime, they still wanted a good 
deal more food and they would have 
bought it if it had been available 
because they had the money. 

“If we can attain and hold full 
employment, farmers obviously will 
not have to go back to prewar pro- 
duction levels. Instead, they should 
be able to go on _ producing live- 
stock and poultry at about the pres- 
ent rate and they could even expect 
an increase in the market for dairy 
products.” 


vesea~ 
eggs, 
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R. H. MONTGOMERY NEW 
FMA VICE PRESIDENT 


—~<— 
Manager of Goodlander Mills Co. 
Elected at Flour Mills of 
America Meeting 


Kansas City, Mo.—Robert H. Mont- 
gomery was elected a vice president 
of the Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, and C. L. Ritchie was 
chosen a director of the company at 
the annual meeting of stockholders, 
Sept. 19. 

Mr. Montgomery is vice president 
and manager of the Goodlander Mills 
Co., Fort Scott, Kansas, a unit of 
Flour Mills of America. 

Mr. Ritchie, who is_ secretary- 
treasurer of the Bell Telephone Co., 





Robert H. Montgomery 


of Philadelphia, succeeds Ralph W. 
Hoffman of Enterprise, Kansas, on 
the directorate of the milling com- 
pany. 

Officers of the company re-elected 
were: E. P. Mitchell, president; W. 
R. Duerr, vice president and execu- 
tive sales director; L. C. Chase, vice 
president and manager of Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, St. Louis; K. 
P. Aitken, vice president and man- 
ager of Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills; 
T. A. O'Sullivan, vice president and 
manager of the grain department; 
W. H. Thompson, vice president and 
production manager; O. J. Spalding, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Other directors of the company be- 
sides President Mitchell and Mr. 
Ritchie, include Milton McGreevy, 
Harris Upham & Co., Kansas City; 
Joseph V. McManus, Joseph McManus 
& Co., New York; John F. McLaugh- 
lin, McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, New 
York: Arthur Mullergren, Western 
Light & Telephone Co., Kansas City; 
Edgar Shook, Kansas City attorney. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VICTORY SHIPS LOADING 
FRENCH WHEAT CARGOES 


Portland, Oregon.—Twenty thou- 
sand tons of wheat will be shipped 
to France, with three cargoes loading 
on the Columbia River this week. The 
wheat is being furnished by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. Two of the 
cargoes will go out on Victory ships— 
the Laura Keene and the Eli Whit- 
ney. Loading operations on the for- 
mer started on Sept. 22, with the lat- 
ter scheduled to start loading on 
Sept. 25. The ships will be operated 
by private steamship companies, act- 
ing as agents for the War Shipping 
Administration. 
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CEILING PRICE SQUEEZE CUTS 


FLOUR BUSINESS TO MINIMUM 


Advancing Wheat Costs Leave Mills No Profit Under 
September Subsidy—Buyers Indifferent at Ceiling 
—AlIl Hope for Better October Rate 


Flour trade continues to lag, with 
market conditions extremely unsatis- 
factory for both buyers and sellers. 
Prices are pegged firmly at the ceil- 
ings, which keeps buyers from show- 
ing much inclination to add to pres- 
ent commitments. Even at ceilings, 

however, mills are faced 
with a loss of profit be- 
Sales cause of recent substan- 
Far tial increases in wheat 
Below costs since the Septem- 
Averege ber subsidy rate went in- 
to effect. The net result 
is a stalemate, with both 
buyers and millers holding back and 
hoping for a more equitable subsidy 
schedule for October. The general 
feeling is that some increase in the 
rate may be forthcoming, some mills 
predicting as much as 5@6c gain in 
the October payment. With this pos- 
sibility in sight, the usual month-end 
rush of business is not expected in 
the last few days of September. If 
the subsidy is favorably adjusted, 
volume sales may develop early in 
October. 

Mills are operating at full capaci- 
ties within their labor limits in an 
endeavor to catch up with deliveries. 
Shipping directions continue to pile 
in in large volume, however, and lit- 
tle progress is possible toward reduc- 
ing delinquent backlogs. Latin Amer- 
ican inquiries continue to feature the 
export market and some Philippine 
business has been booked in private 
cargo space available at the Gulf and 
on the west coast. European im- 
porters are anxious to get started on 
private trade, but their activities are 
prevented by government restrictions 


in their own countries. United States 
restrictions have been modified or re- 
moved entirely, and, while American 
mills are ready to serve their estab- 
lished customers in foreign lands, 
they are forced to wait until both 
ends are clear. 


Southwestern Sales Light 


Sales of flour by southwestern mills 
showed a slight gain last week, but 
still were light. Bookings averaged 
33% of capacity, against 25% the 
previous week and 28% a year ago. 
Neither buyers nor sellers appeared 
anxious to do business. Mills shun 
new business because of the price 
squeeze under the current subsidy, 
which makes ceiling prices about 
1812c sack too low for profitable 
trades. The feeling is widespread 
among buyers that the October sub- 
sidy rate will be advanced and the 
trade is holding back for this reason. 
They are well booked anyway. The 
army bought for October-November 
shipment at ceiling prices and the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture ask for bids on 400,000 sacks 
for Gulf shipment. Mills report ac- 
tive directions on old orders, with a 
seasonal pickup in family orders keep- 
ing most plants behind on shipping. 
Clears are strong, despite heavy pro- 
duction, with the full output absorbed 
readily. A fairly steady, though mod- 
erate volume of export inquiry is 
coming from Latin American coun- 
tries and some sales are being made, 
although mills do not have much to 
offer for shipment in the next three 
months. Cargo space to the Philip- 
pines now is available at Gulf ports 





Semolina Bookings Shunned as Mills 
Struggle Under Ceiling Price Squeeze 


With durum prices, both on spot 
and to arrive, firm against the ceil- 
ings, millers are not keen about sell- 
ing semolina, as they are in a squeeze 
on the current subsidy. Even at full 
ceilings on semolinas, they say they 
cannot break even. There is a little 
inquiry right along, but current con- 
ditions preclude selling. The trade, 
however, is believed to be well cov- 
ered for the time being, and millers 
are hoping for some change in the 
subsidy basis for October. 

It is understood that the govern- 
ment was in the market last week 
for 40,000 to 50,000 bags for October 
shipment, but few mills were in posi- 
tion to quote. 

Rain has interfered with durum 
loadings in North Dakota and ter- 
minal receipts have not been up to 
expectations. Mill buyers are taking 
everything offered, and are showing 
more interest in durum “to arrive.” 
They are bidding ceiling prices on the 
latter, but stipulating that shipments 
must be made by Dec. 15, that only 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 grades can be ap- 
plied on contract, and that only grain 
testing 14% moisture or under would 
be acceptable. Buyers are not taking 


the chances they did a year ago, by 
buying ‘‘to arrive” and allowing ship- 
pers to take their own time about 
getting the grain to market. 


Eastern paste products manufac- 
turers report that there still have 
been no signs of any curtailment in 
armed forces buying. The quarter- 
master is taking from 30 to 50% of 
production of elbow macaroni and 
thin spaghetti. 

Meanwhile, demand from all quar- 
ters is high, but labor and semolina 
shortages are sharply curtailing out- 
put, and deliveries to civilian markets 
are weeks in arrears. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 22, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better....$1.71@1.76 $1.71 
2 Lburum or better.... 1.70@1.75 1.71 
Durum or better... 1.68@1.74 
4 Durum or better.... 1.66@1.73 
5 Durum or better.... 1.64@1.71% sae 
1 Red Durum 1.664 1.66% 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
hine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 


year, of capacity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production capacity 
118 


Sept. 16-22 “9 coe %23233,740 

Previous week... 215,598 102 

Year ago 213,275 109 
Crop year 
production 

euy BeBORt. 32, 1966. icc cv evscies 2,053,231 

wuly 2°ROpt.. 2S, TSG svitcasiveces 2,291,411 

*Eight companies. 


and bookings have been made to that 
market by southwestern mills. 


No Profit at Ceilings 


Even though spring wheat flour 
prices are tight against the ceiling, 
they are unprofitable, according to 
mills, and as a result plants are not 
pressing for sales. The lack of prof- 
it was said to have been responsible 
for the failure of the government to 
obtain its full requirements on its 
request of the previous week. Mi£ill- 
ers are hoping for a sufficient in- 
crease in the October subsidy on 
wheat ground to enable them to take 
some of the business offered them. 
Sales last week in the spring wheat 
territory amounted to a little less 
than 25% of the milling capacity, as 
compared with 50% the previous 
week and 127% a year ago. No di- 
rect European business in flour has 
developed as yet, but continental buy- 
ers are all set to start again as soon 
as wartime restrictions in their coun- 
tries have been lifted. Most of the 
United States restrictions have been 
removed. Current sales of spring 
flours to Latin American markets are 
light. 

Eastern Sales Very Light 

Buffalo trade is light. Buyers are 
well booked ahead and mills are 
squeezed between advancing wheat 
prices and the current subsidy rate. 
Shipping directions are active. New 
York trade is marking time, as prices 
on nearly all grades have hit the 
ceiling and some mills have entire- 
ly withdrawn offers. Buyers feel 
there is nothing to gain by making 
further commitments at the ceiling 
and are inclined to wait for the pos- 
sibility of a higher October subsidy. 
Exactly the same trade conditions 
prevail at Boston, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. Any bookings made dur- 
ing the past week were small in size 
and purely to relieve immediate scar- 
cities. 

Chicago flour business still is light, 
with sales scattered and of small size 
for fill-in purposes. Buyers report 
no incentive to enter the market at 
present strong prices and mills are 
not interested in pressing for sales 
at a loss. Directions are active and 
all mills are busy. Cleveland jobbers 
report a rather brisk trade, with the 
demand for family flour showing a 
noticeable improvement. Bakers are 
ordering out previous bookings at an 
active rate, although statistics show 
that the volume of baking business 
is down about 25% from its recent 
peak. Outside of some government 
buying last week, new business at St. 
Louis was extremely thin. The busi- 
ness booked was mostly to bakers, 
with a scattering of family trade or- 
ders for prompt to 120 days’ ship- 
ment. Clears are active at full ceil- 
ings, with offerings extremely light. 


Fair Southeastern Trade 

While no large bookings are re- 
ported by mills in the Southeast, the 
consensus is that business is good for 
this season of the year. Sales range 
from one and two carlots for imme- 
diate or near-by shipment to 2,000 
and 4,000 sacks for 60 to 90 days’ 
delivery. Many buyers, however, are 
well covered for some time and are 
not interested in making additional 
bookings unless they are offered at- 
tractive prices. 

Pacific Northwest mills report new 
flour business light, with the domes- 
tic trade well covered and exporters 
marking time. Some Philippine busi- 
ness has been booked, but Chinese 
sales still are awaiting clarification 
of government action. South Ameri- 
can bookings are reported, with 
steamship companies putting ships 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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INGREDIENT SEARCH 
CONTINUES UNABATED 


—~<o— 
Large Production of Most By-Product 
Feeds Melts Away Without Fully 
Satisfying Trade Wants 


Demand for formula feeds con- 
tinues very active, which, in turn, 
keeps mixers actively in search of in- 
gredients. Although production of 
many of the important ingredients 
continues at record levels, the supply 
is not sufficient for all trade wants 
and prices hold 
firmly against ceil- 
ing limits. Con- 
sumption of for- 
mula feeds appar- 
ently is limited 
only by the limitations on available 
supplies. Under price control they 
afford favorable feeding ratios to 
dairymen, poultrymen and _ livestock 
raisers and these users would take 
more formula feeds if they could get 
them, in the opinion of trade authori- 
ties. Such conditions exist in the 
face of large actual and potential 
supplies of homegrown feed grains, 
hay and other forage, and during a 
period when pastures are affording 
liberal green feeds. The problem of 
formula feed manufacturers will con- 
tinue to be that of obtaining sufficient 
ingredients, principally high protein 
items, to keep plants in maximum 
production. 

The index of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices for the country as a whole, as 
reported by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, remains at 
165, against 166.3 a year ago. 

The flour run last week at spring 
wheat milling centers was virtually 
at capacity levels and the resultant 
large feed output has enabled mills 
to make liberal applications on old 
sales. Becoming caught up on old 
orders, some mills have offered scat- 
tered new tonnage for shipment dur- 
ing the next 90 to 120 days. It is 
noted, however, that such straight 
cars as are booked are mainly on 
swap trades of some sort, while mixed 
car orders along with flour or manu- 
factured feeds were given preference. 
Mills which offered millfeeds for ship- 
ment during the summer months of 
1946 a week ago mainly withdrew such 
offerings during the week. 

The Chicago millfeed market con- 
tinues to hold strong, with broad de- 
mand and scarcity of open market of- 
ferings still featuring the situation. 
Production in the Chicago area is 
large, but offerings of wheat mill- 
feeds are exceedingly light. 

Kansas City mills reported that de- 
spite the heavy production of wheat 
feeds, most supplies were applied on 
previous orders. Since millfeeds are 
relatively low priced compared with 
other feeds, the demand is expected 
to remain active for months to come. 






Prices 
About the 


Same 






Production 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 60,131 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 60,599 tons in the 
week previous and 56,263 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 696,491 tons, 
as compared with 658,128 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHIFT DIFFERENTIAL GRANTED 

Milwaukee, Wis. — An increase in 
wages for employees of the Krause 
Milling Co. has been granted. The 
increase amounts to 2c per hour for 
night workers and was made retro- 
active to May 1, 1945. 
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Investment Demand Adds 
to Wheat Strength 


Current and Potential Export and Milling Requirements 
Boost Cash Wheat Values Well Above CCC Buying Price 


Wheat prices, both cash and fu- 
tures, continue to rise, with the lat- 
ter reaching new high levels for the 
Invest- 


been 


season during the past week. 
demand appears to have 
market as a 
widely publicized re- 
ports of potential 
exports and the in- 


ment 


attracted to the wheat 
the 


result of 








Prices flationary possibil- 
a Little ities connected 
Up with the wides- 


spread labor 
strikes and strong demands for high- 
er wages. The stock market strength 
seems to be generating increased pub- 
lic participation in anything offering 
profit possibilities in an inflationary 
economy. With the administration 
firmly entrenched in farm commodity 
price supports and committed to an 
extraordinary program of American 
exports to Europe, the market has an 
effective floor under it, while the only 
limit on the top side is the official 
ceiling. 

Those looking for factors to coun- 
terbalance the market strength found 
expressions of doubt that it might 
be physically possible to fulfill the 
180,000,000 bus of wheat exports ap- 
proved for the six months beginning 
with October. They also pointed to 
reports that British buying of wheat 
in the United States would be halved 
pending arrangement of credits, and 


to the announcement by the Cana- 
dian government that Dominion 
wheat would be available to world 


importers at the end of the war level 
of $1.55, basis No. 1 northern at the 
head of the lakes or at Vancouver. 
[This figures a discount of about 34c 


bu under United States prices. The 
narket, however, paid little atten- 
tion to these and rose steadily 


throughout the week. 


Farm Marketings Decline 


The harvest rush of spring wheat 
has passed its peak and there are 
ndications that southwestern farm- 


rs probably will go easy on market- 
ings until after the turn of the year 
because of income tax considerations. 
Meanwhile, milling demand is strong 
to cover business now on the books 
ind is expected to continue active 
is the government export program 
infolds. This milling demand already 


1as boosted cash values at all lead- 
ng markets several cents above the 
‘ommodity Credit Corp. buying 


rices and consequently has shut the 


igency out of the market. During 
\ugust, the CCC bought 31,000,000 


lus, but in September to date it has 
btained only 3,500,000 bus. Its to- 
al of owned wheat on Aug. 31 
imounted to 137,489,000 bus, or over 
10,000,000 bus less than its approved 
six-month exports to Europe. Should 
the market remain strong, it may be 
necessary for the CCC to raise its 
buying prices to fill its export needs. 

Wheat futures closed 244 @3%«c 
higher than a week ago, with Decem- 
ber at Chicago finishing Sept. 24 at 


$1.714%, at Minneapolis at $1.64 and 
it Kansas City at $1.63'%. Rye fu- 
tures gained 1%4@3c for the week, 


with December at Chicago closing at 
$1.50 and at Minneapolis at $1.36%. 
Large New Acreage Seen 
Under present conditions, farmers 
undoubtedly will seed a wheat acre- 
age at least equal to that seeded for 
the 1945 crop. The goals established 


by state committees add up to 68,- 
900,000 acres for the country as a 
whole, which is practically the same 
as was seeded for the 1945 crop. 
With average yields, this acreage 
would produce a crop of about 900,- 
000,000 bus. 
Spring Basis Stronger 

With Minneapolis receipts averag- 
ing less than 450 cars a day, which 
was hardly enough to fill the de- 
mand, premiums on spring wheat 
closed strong to about lc higher than 
a week ago. The trading basis was 
well above the CCC buying scale and 


as a result the agency secured no 
wheat during the week. Duluth re- 


ceived 3,422 cars in a six-day period, 
which was some expansion over re- 
cent arrivals. By the close of the 
week, the high end of the range on 
14% protein was at the ceiling at 
Minneapolis, while 15% and higher 
protein brought full ceilings. Durum 
arrivals amounted to 269 cars, or 
somewhat lighter than expected, due 
to rainy weather in producing areas. 
All open market offerings of durum 
brought full ceilings and renewed in- 
terest was shown in “to. arrive” 
durum at ceilings if shipped by Dec. 
15; 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash _ spring 
wheat over the December future at 
Minneapolis on Sept. 22: 

; By 


DNS 60 Ibs F 2a 4%ec over 
1 DNS 59 Ibs a L@ 4c over 
1 DNS 58 Ibs 1a 4e over 
DNS 57 Ibs 04 3%e ove 
DNS 56 Ibs le undera over 
DNS 55 Ibs Ze under@ 21 ver 
Protein—Basis No. 1 DNS 
12 tein la 5c over Deer 
13 protein r6h%e over Dex 
1 ( protein ..6¢ over Dec to ceiling 
14 protein 9¢ over Dee, to ceiling 
14.506 protein llc over Dee, to ceiling 
15 protein ;¢ under ceiling to ceiling 
lt protein under ceiling to ceiling 


Southwestern Offerings Light 

A tapering off in offerings with a 
continued steady demand gave cash 
wheat at Kansas City a stronger tone 
throughout. Wheat of 12.50% pro- 
tein or better brought ceiling prices, 
12% being about 2c under the ceiling, 


although the latter protein level 
brought ceiling prices at some in- 
terior Kansas markets. Wheat pro- 


ducers apparently are not anxious to 
sell even at the present good prices, 
many of them probably holding back 
until after Jan. 1 for tax reasons. 
Meanwhile, mills are not able to buy 
their daily grinding requirements, 
which are heavy at currrent near- 
capacity operating levels. Outside 
mill demand is not large, but there 
is a steady flow of business most of 
the time. The CCC is not active, 
prices being above its buying level. 
The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 


the December future, according to 
protein, as of Sept. 22: 
HARD AND DARK 
Protein No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 

11.40 &less 1 @ 2 %@1% 0 @1 
11.50-11.90 2%@ 5 2 a4 1 @ 3% 
12.00-12.40 5% ’ 8 1%@ 7 I1L4@ 6 
12.50-12.90 7 "0 & 6 a 7 1%@ 6 
13.00-14.90 9 a12 S “011 6%@10 
15.00-16.90 12 a16 11 a15 10 14 

RED WHEAT 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 4 @ 8 3 @ 7 2 @ 6 


At Fort Worth, Texas, No. 1 hard 
winter below 13% protein was quoted 
Sept. 24 at $1.78%@1.80% and 13% 
protein at $1.8012 @1.83%, all figures 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 
[’re 1 Sept Sept. 25, Sept. 26, 
Sept 194 week 1944 194 1942 
Northwest 9,107 NS SSO.S50 $19,031 756,588 
Southwest 2 1,375,972 1 1 7,511 1,2 O06 1,129,109 
Buffalo 127,48 it i9 178,145 118,603 
Central and Southeast ‘ 4 gt 7 $7,475 
North Pacific Coast i » 02.830 
Total 1% S 9 917 69,487 963,290 
Percentage of total U.S. output 7 q 70 64 
I liminary I 
Crop year flour production 
Percen € uct July 1 to—— 
Sept P u Se} s Ss Sept. 22 Sept. 23, 
1s el 1s) l 1 1945 1944 
Northwest 95 QS oo 9 908,478 8,736,125 
Southwest 9 4 89 S1 15,297,140 14,018,006 
Buffalo a 71 9 S 1 4 6,206,740 5,569,308 
Central and s. E 71 i rc ’ 6,94 S 6,460,406 
No Pacific Coast 99 11) "1 ‘1 ) 1,311,752 
Totals 9 9 1 S946 7 
SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mill in Minnesota, in- 
Week Mour Pct lit louluth St Paul North Dakota, 
ypacits itput P : s tl 1) ot Montana and lowa 
Sept lt $14,538 \ 10 Weekly Flour Pet, ae- 
Previous w | S1 ‘ S Lee apacit output tivity 
¥ r ago 1 S yt GH7.800 599.204 87 
Pwo year i S1 S ’ Pre Ol yer GOT S00 613.687 92 
Five-year er \ S 05.3 77 
Per ear ! ¢ I < 7 ) IS1,802 65 
Kansas City I t 66 
Sept. 1 52.800 11 ) ; splits be 
Previou ve S 1.153 ) l ? ee] was partly 
Year ago » soe n 
Two years a si 9 Minneapolis 
Five-year avera Weekl Flour Pet, ac 
Ten-year r t output tivity 
Wichita 21,560 359,903 112 
Sept. 16-22 111,1 AeA de pee ae Al eb 110 
Previous wee fit,1 4 se , sg eee abe 
Year ago 111,1 § Two years ago S 137,229 106 
‘wh weate 111.12 00 I e-veur average S8& 
ren-vear aver ¢ 76 
Salina 
Se] li 109.951 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Pr ou wee] 9 951 Mi n Illine Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Year ago 109,95 SO, aoe Kent p Car 1 Tennessee, Vir- 
Two vears ago 109.0 1 44 and ister? Missouri 
PACIFIC COASI Weekl Flour Pet. ac 
Principal mill on the Nortl ifi Coa ‘. bead output aie 
S¢ 1 79 10 H4 852 ‘ 
Seattle and Tacoma District Ir 1 ‘ ' ) 599.608 76 
Weekly Klour Pet Ye 53,867 ral 
capacity output Two rs age 777,396 537,475 69 
Sept. 16-22 225.7 1 | r average 69 
Pre ous week 721 } Ter ent ise = 69 
Year wo 69,1 I rel nar 
Two vear 1 15.600 ’ 
Five-year average BUFFALO 
Ten-year averag Week! Flour Pet, ac 
Portland District pacity output tivity 
Sept. 16-22 134,200 139,479 1 > 1 HOO, G0 127,484 71 
Pre u weel 1 S00 ] 3 1 I \ TH,584 96 
Year oO 145,200 145,80 Year 508,279 88 
Two ears a 14 ou 1 r in o S14 81 
Five ar era I ur ! ‘ 779 
Ten-year erage I 79 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of milli is, in ton for the urrent and or wo weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebra Kar ind O} homa and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesot North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Pau and Puluth-sS erior; (3) mil Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation re made The North rn Miller 1} more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territorie ncluded) 
Southwest Northwes: Buffalo Combined 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Cropyr. 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
Sept 16-22 32.899 367,420 19,053 198.7 8.179 130.308 60.131 696,491 
Previous week 31,460 19,6 11,03 60,599 
Two weeks ago 30,388 14,35 10.442 
1944. ‘ 29,819 D8, 96 16,719 1s 1,72 113,939 
1943 eee vr 29,865 383,92 16,554 169,375 9,148 110,52 
1942 : 27,106 320,921 14,995 15 SS 8,009 95.482 
1941 27,12¢ 816,358 1 } 154 0 7.659 94,090 
Five-yr. average. 29,363 349,517 1 175,09 ! 108,868 








from ceiling to ceiling plus one mer- 
chandising mark-up and _ elevation. 
Demand is good, with offerings very 


light. Enid, Okla., price for No. 1 
hard under 11.25% protein’ was 
$1.57%, 11.75% $1.58, 12% $1.59, 


12.50% $1.60, 13 to 13.50% $1.62, and 
14 to 14.75% $1.63. 
Pacific Demand Active 
Pacific Northwest demand for 
wheat increased sharply the past 
week, with feed manufacturers and 


millers both seeking to replenish 
stocks. Deliveries by the CCC have 


stopped, and feed manufacturers have 
been buying in a broad way. Conges- 
tion at terminals has been cleared 
and mills were in the open market 
for soft white wheat, which rose to 
$1.54 bu on the coast at the end 
of the week. Full ceiling prices still 
prevail for the higher Montana pre 
teins. Rains throughout the Pacific 
Northwest last week placed the soil 
in good condition for plowing and 
seeding operations. Some fall work 
has been done, but the bulk of it still 
remains. Conditions are now ideal 
for fall work. 
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LARGE CROPS AFFORD CHANCE 


FOR U. S. TO ASSIST EUROPE 


Cargill, Inc., Sees Complete Crop Production Victory in 
September Official Report—Credit Arrangements 
Held Key to Export Volume 


Minneapolis, Minn. Summarizing 
the agricultural situation as of Sept. 
20, Cargill, Inc., says that the report 
of the United States Crop Reporting 
Board for September heralded a com- 
plete victory for crop production in 
the United States for 1945. While 
the estimate of production on most 
grains showed modest increases, 
much in accord with general ideas, 
the increase of 225,000,000 bus in the 
prospect for corn over the previous 
month was somewhat larger than 
generally expected by the trade, the 
company says. 

New all time record crops are in- 
dicated for wheat, oats, and soybeans, 
and a substantial increase in flaxseed 
over last year is assured. Produc- 
tion of corn and barley is below last 
year, the reduction being entirely due 
to decrease in harvested acreage. On- 
ly in sorghum grains is the decrease 
in production due to a combination 


of smaller acreage and lower yield 
per acre. 
Cargill, Inc., says the abundant 


crops have placed this country in ex- 
cellent position to supply needed ex- 
ports to supplement the low produc- 
tion of grains in Europe. Further- 
more, it is the announced intention 
of our government to fulfill the de- 
mands to the best of our ability. 
With lend-lease a thing of the past, 
nowever, credit and price become of 
extreme importance, and it yet re- 
mains to be seen what arrangements 
can be worked out for the long pull. 
It seems quite apparent that nearby 
shipments of grain and flour will 
largely be handled on a relief basis. 


Cycle May Change 

In the meantime, any thought of 
possible surpluses in this country 
should take into consideration the 
fact that never before have we ex- 
perienced so long a series of bumper 
or near-bumper crops as we have 
had during the war years, the com- 
pany points out. Poor years are al- 
most sure to come again, and for all 
we know now they may come soon. 
The moisture situation at present is 
not too promising. More and more 
reports are coming in complaining of 
dry conditions, both as to topsoil and 
subsoil moisture reserves. The dry 
area which began in Canada last 
year has widened and penetrated in- 
to parts of Montana and North Da- 
kota this year. Recent rains have 
been heavy only locally and moisture 
conditions are very spotted as a re- 
sult. Heavy fall rains may yet come 
to build up moisture reserves for next 
year, but the situation will bear close 
watching. 

The immediate threat to corn of 
frost has been dispelled, and though 
no actual damage has been sustained 
warmer weather is needed to force 
growth. On the other hand, rains 
that accompanied the cool weather 
were helpful for late fields in many 
areas. Whether or not the official 
estimate of 3,069,055,000 bus will be 
sustained is dependent upon weather 
developments during the next few 
weeks. 

Soybeans have made good progress, 
with early fields promising heavy 
yields, and late fields improved by 
recent rains. Some beans in the ex- 


tremely late areas in the Ohio Val- 
ley are expected to be cut for hay. 
However, a larger proportion § of 
beans is now thought to be frost- 
free than is true of corn. 


Preliminary reports indicate win- 
ter wheat acreage intentions about 


the same as last year, with a small 
decrease in the eastern soft winter 
wheat states and a small increase in 
the southwestern winter wheat states. 
Dry conditions are holding up seed- 
ing in parts of the Southwest and 
intentions to plant are not expected 
to be attained unless general mois- 
ture is received. In the _ eastern 
states the preparation of land is in 
many cases awaiting the harvest of 
corn and soybeans, Cargill says. 
Rye Interest Wanes 

Interest in rye production has 
waned to the point where it is diffi- 
cult to secure representative reports. 
Dry soil conditions in many localities 
of the main producing areas are hold- 
ing up seeding in some instances, but 
acreage is not expected to be great- 
ly different one way or the other 
from last year. 

The first official Canadian estimate 
of grain production confirms’ the 
spread of the drouth area in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. Wheat produc- 
tion in the prairie provinces is set at 
297,000,000 bus as compared with 411,- 
000,000 last year. The oats crop is 
279,000,000 bus, against 371,000,000, 
barley 147,000,000 and 178,000,000; rye 
5,000,000 and 7,000,000; flaxseed 7,- 
000,000, against 9,000,000 last year. 

Harvesting made good _ progress 
through the first part of September, 
but thereafter scattered rains made 
for some delay. Because of the late- 
ness of the crop much good weather 
will be necessary to complete harvest- 
ing and threshing operations in the 
northern areas. The cold spell last 
weekend brought temperatures down 
to 10 or 11 degrees of frost, but it is 
still too early to have any 
of possible damage. 


reports 


——BREAD 


GRASSHOPPERS A THREAT 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE——= 


Helena, Mont.—Grasshoppers are 
now entering the egg-laying stage 
and are a definite threat to 1946 


crops in some northern and eastern 
counties of Montana, the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service says. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF 


MORE SHORTENING LIKELY, 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON SAYS 


) 


Washington, D. C. 
supplies of shortening and cooking 
oils are indicated in forthcoming 
amendments to War Food Orders, an- 
nounced recently by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Clinton P. Anderson. 

Regarding shortening and cooking 
oils, Secretary Anderson said: “It is 
hoped that larger and more even dis- 
tribution of these products through- 
out the country will make it possible 
to recommend removal of shortening 
and cooking oils from rationing after 
Jan. 1, 1946. By reducing trade in- 
ventories to minimum working stock 
levels at the beginning of the 1946 
crop marketing season, it should be 
possible to meet certain additional 
minimum requirements for European 


F LIFE—— 


Larger civilian 


distribution during the next 12 
months.” 

The action results from the com- 
bination of reduced military require- 
ments and an increased prospective 
supply of soybean oil from a larger 
than previously estimated domestic 
soybean crop. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WILMOTH C. MACK 
TO NEW AIB POST 


o 
Named Business Manager, Executive 
Secretary of Committee on 
Industry Relations 


Wilmoth C. Mack, for the 
three years a member of the staff oi 
the American Bakers Association, has 
been appointed business manager of 
the American Institute of Baking, ac- 
cording to an announcement from 
Fred L. Cobb, chairman of the board 
of both the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation and of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. 

Mr. Mack also is to serve as execu- 
tive secretary of the Committee on 
Industry Relations, which is part of 
the enlarged service to the baking in- 
dustry, planned for the _ institute’s 


past 





Wilmoth C, Mack 


program by its director, Dr. Franklin 
C. Bing. At the present time, Mr. 
Mack is continuing his work with the 
association as he assumes a part of 
the new duties at the institute. 

Well known to members of the 
baking industry and the allied trades, 
Mr. Mack has been with the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association in both its 
Chicago and Washington offices. He 
spent two years in Washington as 
one of ABA’s representatives. 

Prior to becoming a member of the 
staff of the association, he served as 
secretary of the Associated Bakers 
of Illinois, the Bakers’ Club of Chi- 
cago, and of the Iowa Bakers Club. 
He previously had been associated 
with the Ideal Baking Co. at Jack- 
sonville, Ill. He is a graduate of the 
Drake University Law School, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 











KANSAS WHEAT SEEDING 
AT STANDSTILL 

Hutchinson, Kansas.—Seeding of 
wheat is at a virtual standstill in cen- 
tral and western Kansas, with dust 
clouds substituting for needed rain 
clouds. Most land throughout the 
territory is too dry. Some early seed- 
ed wheat has sprouted, however. 
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Abolishment of 


WPB Scheduled 
for November 1 


Washington, D. C.—-The War Pro- 
duction Board probably will be abol- 
ished Nov. 1 and its remaining con- 
trols over industry transferred to the 
Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, headed by John W. Sny 
der. 

J. A. Krug, chairman of the agency 
that managed the nation’s war econ. 
omy, is reported to have set that date 
for the end of WPB and is expected 
to present the demobilization plan to 
President Truman this week. 

Mr. Krug plans to divide WPB into 
two main operations: 

A reconversion bureau to manage 
such scarcities as tin, lumber, rub- 
ber and chemicals, and to break up 
bottlenecks. 

A demobilization bureau, to handle 
the disbanding of WPB and to shift 


labor and industry committees to 
other agencies. 
Other government agencies are 


studying the possibilities of the re- 
tention of industry advisory commit- 
tees that have served WPB, the Office 
of Price Administration and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to assist the 
government in formulating business 
policies. 

Government 
is slated for stimulation through the 
efforts of Henry Wallace, Secretary 
of Commerce, who intends to ask 
Congress to provide for three assist 
ants in posts of small business, inter 
national trade, and industrial econ- 
omy. It has been predicted that Mr 
Wallace would make an effort t 
bring the Smaller War Plants Corp 
into the Department of Commerce. 

Other plans Mr. Wallace contem 
plates are a five-year census cover 
ing all activity, including 
agriculture, housing, population, la 
bor, together with a revitalized for 
eign trade service which would sup 
ply the man with a more 
comprehensive analytical review o 
conditions. 

The future of the industry advisory 
committees is being studied by trad 
executives but it is tor 


assistance to business 


phases of 


business 


association 


early to indicate what form thei 
recommendations will take. There is 
a strong reaction in certain indus 


tries against the industry advisory 
committee and any proposal to con 
tinue them will be determined only 
after considerable study. Proponents 
of the industry committee see in these 
groups an opportunity for business t« 
keep a watchful eye on governmenta 
agencies. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF F FE 


MONTANA HARVEST, SOWING 
PUSHED AS FROST OCCURS 


Helena, Mont.—Montana’s farmers 
despite freezing temperatures, com 
pleted their harvest of grains and hay 
last week and now are actively en- 
gaged in seeding fall crops. Although 
snow covered most of the mountains 
in the western part of the state and 
frost bit the rest, except for the 
southeastern corner, only’ garden 
produce had been affected early this 
week. 

Virtually all dryland grains had 
been removed from the fields and 
threshing of shocked grains was well 
advanced. Early flax was reported 
out of the way and late seedings were 
being cut. 


Dye 
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Co-ops Grow Bigger as Tax Controversy Continues 





Gr0d4 Business in Minnesota Alone Exceeds $400,000,000 Annually 


HE controversy over whether 

I or not co-operative associations 
should pay income taxes on the 
same basis as private corporations 
continues to rage. The National 
lax Equality Association, represent- 
ng private business, is leaving no 
stone unturned to get before Con- 
xress the idea that the tremendous 
vartime growth of the co-ops con- 
stitutes a serious threat to the fu- 
ure of private business. The co- 
yperatives, in turn, are equally ve- 


1ement in their contentions that 
they are _ nonprofit organizations 
ind that refunds paid to members 


ire not in the same category as pri- 
vate corporation earnings. Both sides 
ire spending much time and no little 
noney to lobby their causes. 

The August issue of Fortune Mag- 
izine takes up the story in an arti- 
cle under the title “Big Business 
Without Profit.’”” The Fortune arti- 
‘le begins: “The word ‘co-operator’ 
has a benign sound. It suggests 
moderation, harmony and the broth- 
‘rhood of man. But lately ‘co-op- 
rative’ has become a fighting word 
n the mouths of U. S. businessmen. 

“The reason is simple,” Fortune 
‘ontinues. “Certain farm co-opera- 
ive associations have grown big 
nough to cut into the business of 
rivate corporations, and their ‘sav- 
ngs,’ unlike the ‘profits’ of ordinary 
usiness, are exempt from corpora- 
ion income taxes. The Bureau of 
[Internal Revenue has ruled that farm 
o-operatives’ savings over the cost 
f operation are not taxable as profits 

whether they are refunded to the 
itrons or withheld for expansion of 
lant and equipment. The war has 
icreased the co-operatives’ untaxed 
ivings and at the same time laid 
eavy taxes on private corporations’ 
rofits. The officials of private cor- 
porations, particularly of those in 
lirect competition with co-operatives, 
onsider the whole situation very un- 
iir indeed. They want something 
lone about it. They are not, they 
isist, against co-operatives, but they 
ee no reason why co-operatives 
hould not pay the same taxes that 
orporations do. The controversy al- 
eady has reached Congress by way 

subcommittees of the Small Busi- 

‘ss Committee of the House and 
iay reach the floor of the House in 
he next session. Meanwhile, co- 
perators are putting up a strong de- 
nse of their tax position, and co- 
eratives continue to grow.” 

Going on to explain the growth of 
irmer co-operative business to $5,- 
10,000,000 in 1944, including the pur- 
1ase of feed and flour mills, lumber 
ills, oil wells, refineries, fertilizer 
ctories, ete., Fortune then tells of 
ie organization of the National Tax 
quality Association, and goes on: 
“Because of the impact of wartime 
deral corporation taxes, and be- 
iuse of the spread of co-operation, 
he controversy is important. It can 
e broken into three questions: First, 
hould co-operatives pay federal in- 
ome taxes on their cash patronage 
efunds, as ordinary corporations do 
m their dividends to stockholders? 
Second, should they pay taxes on 
money withheld from the patrons 
ind plowed back into the business? 
Third, should farm co-operatives 


have the minor additional advantages 

they enjoy through Section 101 (12) 

of the Internal Revenue Code?” 
After presenting the co-operatives’ 





own claim that their profits are re- 
bated to patrons, the article con- 
tinues: 

“But withholdings inevitably work 
for the aggrandizement of the co- 
operative in competition with the 
ordinary corporation, and this may 
be unfair if the withholdings of the 
corporation are heavily taxed as they 
are at present. A tax on co-opera- 
tive withholdings would hamper only 
the small, growing co-operatives 
since the well-established ones would 
be able to borrow back from their 
members, or elsewhere, all the money 
they want. 

“Finally, there are the special tax 
advantages granted to qualifying 
farm co-ops by Sections 101 (12) of 
the tax code, the chief one being 
the exemption of the co-operative 
from corporation income taxes on 
dividends to co-operative stockhold- 
ers. Certainly co-operative divi- 
dends on stock (with fixed rate of 
dividend, paid at the discretion of 
the directors) are like the preferred 
dividends of profit corporations, and 
ought to be similarly taxed. In fact, 
there can be no argument for Sec- 
tion 101 (12) except from those who 
believe that farm co-operators would 
be favored over all other co-operators 
and over all profit businesses. Many 
farm co-operators themselves agree 
that Section 101 (12) ought to be 
repealed,’”’ Fortune continues. 

Invasion of big cities by consum- 
er co-operatives was described in a 
recent Sunday article in the Chi- 
cago Sun, under the title of ‘Co- 
ops Planning Super Markets,” which 
said “plans are well advanced to 
establish chain stores in Chicago on 
a consumer-owned co-operative basis. 
The stores will be operated by the 
Chicago Consumers Co-operative, 
Inc.” 

Authorized capital of $1,000,000 
would finance 30 super markets, the 
Sun story says, but registration 
statements filed with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission call for 
the issuance of $350,000 common cap- 
ital shares which would indicate an 
initial launching of 10 super mar- 
kets. 

As to the charge the co-ops are 
retaining large shares of their “‘sav- 
ings’ as capital reserves, rather than 
paying them out to patrons, co-oper- 
ative leaders in a recent interview 
with the Minneapolis Star-Journal 
Tribune, pointed out that this is done 
pursuant to voluntary agreements 
with the patrons. Such accumula- 
tions, therefore, are the same as 
though the funds had been paid out 
to patrons in cash and then repaid 
in the form of capital contributions, 
the co-op leaders maintain. 

“Minnesotans have a big stake in 
the outcome of the developing con- 
flict over taxation of co-operatives,” 
the Star-Journal Tribune article con- 
tinues, “for the co-operative move- 
ment, both purchasing and market- 
ing, has developed here to a greater 
extent than in any other area of the 
United States. At least four ma- 
jor purchasing co-ops and five large 
marketing co-ops, several with pur- 
chasing divisions, operate extensive- 
ly or headquarter in Minnesota. 
Their gross business exceeds $400,- 
000,000, while their net—call it ‘earn- 
ings’ or ‘savings’ as you will—is esti- 
mated at around $6,000,000 annu- 
ally.” 

A survey of co-operative activities 


in Minnesota reveals the following 
information on the individual co- 
ops: 
Farmers 
Association — 


Union Grain Terminal 
Sales for year ended 
May 31, 1944, approximated $200,- 
000,000, chiefly on the 129,000,000 
bus of grain handled. Net was $2,- 
618,721, bringing total “savings” since 
its organization in 1938 to nearly 
$5,000,000. 

GTA operates a grain commission 
business, finances country co-op ele- 
vators, merchandises grain, operates 
a line of 137 country elevators, oper- 
ates several terminal and a number 
of sub-terminal elevators, runs a 
durum mill, manufactures and mar- 
kets feed and also markets many 
other kinds of farm supplies, runs 
44 lumber yards and 29 coal yards. 

Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc.— 


Its 1943 business volume approxi- 
mated $76,000,000, on which a net 
of $1,583,048 was realized. In 1943 


$220,000 of certificates issued against 
earlier years’ earnings were called, 
in 1944 an additional $170,000 was 
paid off. Land O’ Lakes, Inc., re- 
cently announced the proposed con- 
struction of a feed, seed and fertil- 
izer plant in Minneapolis. 

Twin City Milk Producers Associ- 
ation—Supplying some 80% of all 
fluid milk sold in the Twin Cities 
area, its sales for the year ended 
Sept. 30, 1944, were $15,428,858. Of 
this, 56% was from sale of milk. 

Last year it handled a record 459,- 
299,411 lbs of milk for its 7,000 mem- 
bers. Net worth at the fiscal year’s 
end was $2,185,813. 

Central Co-operative Association— 
With its subsidiaries, it marketed and 
handled $92,229,521 in livestock dur- 
ing 1944. Operations at South St. 
Paul and West Fargo covered 2,033,- 
824 head. Net earnings were $171,- 
031, patronage refund $158,980. It 
is the largest livestock sales agency 
in the world. 

Midland Co-operative Wholesale— 
Serving 385 local consumer co-ops 
and 150,000 patron-members, its 1944 
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volume was $10,450,000. On its 1943 
sales of $9,004,955, it had a “net 
margin” of $362,996 and made $273,- 
353 in patronage refunds. By the 
start of 1944 it had invested near- 
ly $800,000 in petroleum facilities, 
including a refinery and two oil- 
blending plants. It has joined with 


four other co-ops in ownership of 
a second refinery, and with other 
co-ops holds part ownership in a 
milking machine factory, chemical 


plant and shingle mill. 

Central Co-operative Wholesale— 
Headquartered in Superior, Wis., it 
serves many local co-ops in northern 
Minnesota among its total of 140 lo- 
cals and 60,000 patron-members. Its 
1944 business volume was $6,130,000. 
On 1943 gross sales of $5,358,626 it 
had a net of $166,903 and distributed 
$137,192 as patronage dividends in 
the form of shares. 

Farmers Union Central Exchange 

Last year’s sales volume was $12,- 
500,000, serving 400 local co-ops and 
160,000 patron-members. Estimated 
earnings for 1944 are around $1,300,- 
000, including $300,000 in price ad- 
justments going to gas, oil and other 
fuel purchasers. It owns a petrole- 
um refinery, nine farm supply ware- 
houses and an oil-blending plant. 

Besides these, there are the Farm- 
ers Union Livestock Commission Co. 
and Minnesota Farm Bureau Serv- 
ice Co., both of St. Paul. The for- 
mer is a livestock marketing agen- 
cy, the latter a purchasing agency. 
The commission company had a net 
of $19,000 in 1943, but further fig- 
ures on the two are not available. 

Regardless of the outcome of the 
income tax controversy, there is no 
refuting the fact that co-ops have 
become big business. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WATKINS WAREHOUSE BURNS 
Seat Pleasant, Md.—A spectacular 

3-alarm fire swept through a grain 

and paint warehouse of the F. L. 

Watkins Co. here Sept. 16, causing 

an estimated $100,000 worth of dam- 








age and injuring four firemen. The 
fire apparently started from _ spon- 


taneous combustion in a paint locker 
and quickly spread to several tons of 
grain. Officials of the firm said it 
was the second large fire in the ware- 
house, for 15 years ago a fire caused 
more than $150,000 damage. 





FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE—In recognition of his 50 years of contin- 
uous service with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Cornelius O’Donnell, center, was 
presented with a gold wrist watch by the officers and directors of the 
company at the recent annual meeting of stockholders. The presenta- 
tion was made by John S. Pillsbury, left, chairman of the Pillsbury 


board, and Alfred F. Pillsbury, director. 


Born in Minneapolis in 1880, 


Mr. O’Donnell started work with the milling company as an office boy 


in 1895. 
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A habitually 


of friend you 


upon in your 


5,000 SACKS CAP 





WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 


good perform- 


er, Sunny Kansas is the kind 


like to depend 
shop. Pleasant, 


rugged, always the same, 
Sunny Kansas never fails to 
come through with good bread. 


Your bakers will agree. 


* 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 


ACITY 




















Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 











La Grange 


whether plain or enriched, 


of their operation. 


ful milling. 


LA GRANGE 





Flours... 


remain the same high stand- 


ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 


MILLS 
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Recent Trends in Fruit Cake Packaging 





(Continued from page 6.) 


People going to church in sleighs 
creates a gay and holiday atmos- 
phere. It makes the buyer think of 
mother’s baking and of yesteryear. 
It has the dignity so often associated 
with that era. 





Fruit cake package designs in the 
future will not only attract taste- 
conscious consumers with luscious 
portrayals of food but will employ 
color schemes and unique designs t 
attract beauty-seekers. 
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Fruit Cake Packaging Designs by Alan Berni 
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LIBEL ACTIONS AGAINST 
59 SHIPMENTS OF FLOUR 


Washington, D. C.—The Food and 
Drug Administration, in its notices 
f judgment under the federal food 
ind drug act, published recently, re- 
ported seizures of 59 lots of flour 
otaling 636,025 lbs because the flour 
showed evidences of adulteration, ro- 
lent damage or insect infestation. 

One lot of flour, 49 cases of 2-lb 
vackages packed 25 per case, was 
eized because it did not contain the 
equired amount of vitamin enrich- 
nent ingredients. 

Misbranding was charged in an- 
ther seizure action involving 650 
sacks of flour that was labeled ‘“un- 
jleached”” and was found to contain 
2% of unbleached flour colored by 
1 chemical process. The entire ship- 
nent was later made unfit for human 
‘onsumption by mixing fish meal with 
t and was then sold for use in pre- 
varing livestock feed. 

In the majority of the actions, the 
violation charged was: “Adulteration, 
Section 402 (a) (3), the product con- 
sisted in whole or in part of a filthy 
substance by reason of the presence 
f weevils, larvae, insect fragments, 
‘ast skins.”’ In one case it was fur- 
ther stated by the Food and Drug 
\dministration that “the product had 
been prepared under insanitary con- 
litions whereby it may have become 

contaminated with filth.” 

In several seizure actions, Food 
ind Drug officials inferred that the 
flour was contaminated through no 
fault of the milling company that 
manufactured the flour in question. 
In those actions, the violation charge 
was amended to include the state- 
ment: “. . . it had been held under 
insanitary conditions whereby it may 
have become contaminated with 
filth.”’ 

That additional statement usually 
was appended to the violation charge 
n instances where the inspection of- 
ficials found evidence of rodent dam- 
ige or filth. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF oF LIFE—— 
REQUEST FOR RECEIVER DENIED 

Philadelphia, Pa. A request by 
one of the members of the Penn 
Mutual Grocery Co. of Philadelphia 
to have a receiver appointed for the 
ompany was denied recently by the 
Common Pleas Court. Judge Joseph 
loane’s decision stated, “the appoint- 
lent of a receiver would be both un- 

‘cessary and too drastic for a com- 
pany admittedly solvent.” The suit 
vas begun several months ago when 

bill in equity was filed by I. L. 
hen of Philadelphia who claimed 
le patronage refunds or dividends 
stributed by the company to its 
embers were inequitable. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
PLANS ANNOUNCED 

New York, N. Y.—The new adver- 

sing program for H-O Oats, Heck- 
Cream Farina and Presto Self- 
sing Cake Flour will be concen- 
ited in newspapers and car cards 
his fall and winter, The Best Foods, 
ic., announces. Advertising for the 
mmpany’s three brands of family 
lour, Heckers’, Aristos and Cerésota, 

ill appear in 22 newspapers with a 
total circulation of 7,600,000, serving 
he sections in which these flours are 
istributed and in car cards in the 
ransportation systems of those 
reas. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
QUANTITY COOKING 
Foods in quantity with which to 
serve large numbers of school chil- 
ren are presented in the Septem- 
der issue of “Institute Ideas,” the 
recipe bulletin published monthly by 
Wheat Flour Institute. A_ recipe 
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yielding 48 servings illustrates how, 
with very little meat, a savory entree 
can be prepared from diced frank- 
furt baked in biscuits. Peas and car- 
rots in a cream sauce are poured 
over the biscuits. Seven dozen cookies 
called Orange Honeys, planned for 
the same school lunch menu, require 
a cup of honey and only a half cup of 
sugar. The bulletin also gives house- 
hold size recipes for both the entree 
and the cookies. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HELPFUL BOOKLETS 
Teachers attending a _ nutrition 
conference at Central States Teach- 
ers College, Washington, for all 








teachers in that section of the state, 
after going over considerable com- 
mercial material, asked to have two 
booklets published by the Wheat 
Flour Institute included in kits be- 
ing made up for elementary teach- 
ers. “Blackboard Lessons on Food” 
and “From Wheat to Flour” were 
among the booklets judged to be the 
most helpful. A quantity sufficient 
to supply the kits has recently been 
shipped to the West Coast by the in- 
stitute. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL FOODS TAKES OPTION 
New York, N. Y.—Coinciding with 
its plans to erect a modern salt pro- 
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ducing plant in New York state, Gen- 
eral Foods has acquired an option for 
right to purchase 25 acres of land at 
Hammondsport, together with drilling 
rights on the adjacent property. 
Drilling of a test well will be started 
immediately to determine the suit- 
ability of the proposed site for plant 
construction. This plant will serve 
the eastern customers of the Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co. of St. Clair, Mich., 
and the Colonial Salt Co. of Akron, 
Ohio, both units of General Foods, 
who market salt for use in flour, 
baking, dairy and other food indus- 
tries. 





dete HYHULL SAVINGS PLAN race 


Savings Plan to be a tremendous national asset. 
Through this plan, no less than 27,000,000 workers 


have so far saved more than $13% billions to help 


Facts and figures prove the Payroll 


speed victory ... forestall inflation ... aad build 


peacetime prosperity! 


Did you know that yours is 


one of 240.000 





now looking forward to homes. educational 


opportunities and old age independence! 


companies maintaining a Payroll Savings Plan? 
Not only is this combined effort fostering nation- 
al security, but also creating a lucrative postwar 


market for you...and all American industry! 


Have you realized that 76% of all employed in 
industry are now enrolled in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan... averaging a $25 bond each month 


per employee? Through this plan, millions are 


Surely, so great an asset to your country, your 
company and your employees is worthy of your 
continued... and increased ... support! Now 
is the time to take stock of your Payroll Savings 
Plan. Use selective resolicitation to keep it at 
its 7th War Loan high! Keep using selective 


resolicitation to build it even higher! 


The Zreasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Yeast Bread Baking Taught in 
Flour Institute’s Workshops 


S in all other fields of work the 
A last few years, there has been 
a large turnover is personnel 
among home economists in business, 
among home demonstration agents, 
home economics teachers and others 
working in foods and nutrition. With- 
in this group, and among home eco- 
nomics students and homemakers as 
well, one subject which seems always 
to be of interest is baking, especially 
the baking of yeast breads. However, 
many of the leaders and teachers 
new to the field, and even some who 
have been active for a period of years, 
felt a lack of baking experience and 
have been anxious to gain confidence 
in their ability to teach others how 
to bake bread and rolls according to 
the most modern methods. 

The Wheat Flour Institute, in or- 
der to afford them an opportunity 
to acquire the necessary baking tech- 
niques and skills, offered to conduct 
baking training schools called work- 
shops, in various parts of the country, 
under the sponsorship of state nutri- 
tion councils, public utility com- 
panies, state home economics depart- 
ments in high schools and colleges, 
for school lunch managers and oth- 
ers actively engaged in foods and nu- 
trition work. 

Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, direc- 
tor of the department of foods and 
nutrition for Wheat Flour Institute, 
held one such workshop the week of 
Aug. 20 during the conference of the 
Colorado Vocational Teachers Asso- 
ciation meeting at Colorado State 
College, Fort Collins, Colo. The last 
week in June, Mrs. Jeannette Hen- 
dricks, western representative of 
Wheat Flour Institute, conducted a 
training school in baking for the 
home service representatives of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. in Oak- 
land, Cal., and on Aug. 15 she gave 
lessons in baking to the home eco- 
nomics teachers of New Mexico dur- 
ing their fall conference, which was 
held at State College, New Mexico. 

Miss See Rice, southern represen- 
tative of Wheat Flour Institute, for 
the purpose of training school lunch 
cooks, participated in a workshop 
and training school for cooks and 
school lunch directors at Baton 
Rouge, La., the week of July 9. In 
the East, upon occasion, Miss Pauline 
Girard, eastern representative of the 
institute, has taught baking by per- 
mitting class members to make their 
own doughs, shape loaves and rolls, 
bake, judge and, important step- 
eat their own products. It is this 
practice of allowing teachers and 
others actually to handle doughs in 
workshops which gives them the re- 
quired confidence to instruct others. 

For the workshop held at Colorado 
State College at the invitation of 
Mrs. Leonora Zimmerman, state su- 
pervisor of vocational home econom- 
ics, Mrs. Snyder was given the use 
of the laboratory-classroom facilities 
of the home economics department. 
Teachers attending the conference 
were divided into four classes of 20 
to 22 each, for individual practice in 
baking. 

The groups met for three-hour pe- 
riods. At the beginning of the lesson 
there was a brief discussion of the 
place of bread in good nutrition and 
the role of flour in baking with 
emphasis on the value of enrichment. 


Working in pairs, the students pre- 
pared doughs, and while these were 
rising Mrs. Snyder demonstrated 
beaten batter, the molding of loaves, 
coffee cakes, and a variety of rolls. 
Next the students molded loaves, 
coffee cakes and rolls, and while 
their products baked, a discussion 
and question and answer period was 
held. 

The lesson closed with brief judg- 
ing of the products. Each student 
was allowed to take her coffee cake 
and loaf of bread with her, and on 
the following day there were en- 
thusiastic reports of impromptu 
picnics and dormitory “spreads.” 

Mrs. Zimmerman, a few days after 
the workshop, wrote Wheat Flour In- 
stitute that the class thought the or- 
ganization of the lessons especially 
good and liked the idea of “getting 
in with their hands to work with 
dough.” 

Mrs. Marguerite Fenner, director 
of home economics for the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. in Oakland, has 
long advocated periodical specialized 
training classes for the members of 
her department. At her suggestion 
Mrs. Hendricks directed a_ baking 
workshop for the three-day s-:hool 
held in June to help the home econ- 
omists of the company improve the 
quality of their service to the pub- 
lic. This group plans cooking schools, 
Red Cross classes, classes for wom- 
an’s clubs, and recently has under- 
taken an extensive program with the 
schools through parent-teacher or- 
ganizations, the Camp Fire Girls and 
the Girl Scouts. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Carrie 
Dozier, head of the home economics 
department of Mills College, who 
watched the lessons, the workshop 
group met in the school’s laboratory 
kitchen. Dr. Dozier aims to see that 
students who wish to accept posi- 
tions in business are adequately pre- 
pared, and for this reason took a 
special interest in the plan. Such a 
spirit of co-operation between indus- 
try and education speaks well for 
their relations. It promises students 
better opportunities after graduation 
and assures business firms qualified 
candidates to fill the positions which 
are open. 

In the California workshop Mrs. 
Hendricks helped the public utility 
home economists with the actual 
manipulation of doughs and brought 
them up-to-date on new develop- 
ments, and the wartime food situa- 
tion as it then related to flour and 
baking. The class was given an op- 
portunity to handle and see various 
doughs (bread, lean roll, sweet yeast. 
beaten yeast batter), and in addi- 
tion each member of the class pre- 
pared one dough. Differences among 
the samples were discussed, and the 
products evaluated from the nutri- 
tional standpoint, wartime use, and 
homemaker’ acceptance. Questions 
were encouraged. There was a con- 
sideration of rationing, spreads in 
place of butter on breads, use of elec- 
tric mixers, refrigerators, ovens, and 
the freezing of foods. 

At the invitation of Miss Mary 
Gillespie, state supervisor of home 
economics education, Mrs. Hendricks 
held a similar school for home eco- 
nomics teachers during their state 


conference in August at State Col- 
lege in New Mexico. 

When Miss Rice, southern Wheat 
Flour Institute representative, par- 
ticipated in the training school for 
school lunch cooks in Louisiana in 
July, lessons consisted of a series. 
One lesson was on entrees which 
made the best use of available meats, 
one on entrees using seafoods and 
protein foods other than meat, an- 
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other on inexpensive puddings eas) 
on the sugar supply, and a fourt! 
about simple cookies and cakes. A]! 
of the dishes emphasized suitabilit; 
for preparation and service in schoo 
lunch rooms, as well as low cost and 
high food value, with special men 
tion of the important nutritiona 
contribution made by enriched flow 
and enriched bread. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIED TRADES TO MEET 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The first meet 
ing of the season of the Minnesot 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus 
try will be held at the Minneapoli 
Athletic Club, the evening of Sept 
28. New officers for the coming yea 
are to be elected. 








Secretary Henry Wallace’s Commerce Policy 


[ NDISCLOSED plans of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Wallace to 
reorganize his department 
along lines that would be helpful to 
business not only have already re- 
ceived the private approval of Presi- 
dent Truman, but have favorably im- 
pressed business leaders who have 
been given a confidential preview, ac- 
cording to the NAM News, issued by 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

The association says that the pro- 
gram is well regarded, not only be- 
cause of what it contains, but because 
it does not contain any of the “re- 
forms” which business leaders had 
feared. It says that these omissions 
will disappoint his friends and en- 
courage business. The program does 
not involve the department’s Bureau 
of Standards in the grade labelling 
fight; it does not interfere with the 
functions and operations of the Unit- 


ed States Patent Office, it does no 
seek authority or control over busi 
ness, and it makes no attempt t 
obtain control over the government’: 
lending agencies. 


Aid for Business 


Mr. Wallace intends to make th« 
Commerce Department the “Wash 
ington home of business,” the article 
states. 

“This spelled out means that 
business man with a problem-—espe 
cially a problem with another gov 
ernment agency or department—ca! 
expect a sympathetic ear and posi 
tive assistance from commerce offi 
cials. 

“Already it is known that a num 
ber of test cases have been tried ou 
under the personal supervision of Un 
dersecretary Schindler. Complaint 
or problems called to the attentior 
of Commerce by businessmen wer 








x x* Gen. Patton Cuts His Victory Cake « + 








VICTORY CAKE—Cutting into a victory cake, baked especially for him, 
is Gen. George S. Patton, hero of his Third Army’s tank thrust into Ger- 
many. Baker of the fancy cake was Salvatore Giachetto, personal bak- 
er to the general. “Salvi,” as he is known to the general and to his GI 
pals, who was once his father’s right hand man in the Warren Baking Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., was just another army baker until by a quirk of fate 
he was assigned to the picturesque Patton. 

He viewed this assignment with some misgiving because of the gen- 
eral’s reputation, but he found Gen. Patton to be a friendly and thought- 


ful leader. 


although it was a mighty hectic existence for several months. 


Since he started, “Salvi” has enjoyed his work immensely, 


Salva- 


tore Giachetto, a private first class in the Third Army, recalls the rugged 
ordeal of baking on the run during the last victorious days of the Ger- 


man campaign. 


Topping the general’s dessert list are chocolate cake, cherry pie, 
eclairs and French rolls. Pfc. Giachetto had the honor of preparing the 
Third Army’s irthday cake and the final victory cake. He is continuing 
to bake for the general in his occupational headquarters in Austria. 
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taken up with the officials of the 
departments or agencies concerned. 
And, in almost every case, some sort 
of satisfaction was obtained for the 
businessman. 

“The creation of a permanent unit 
within the department to handle such 
complaints and problems for business 
is a part of the reorganization plan, 
which is listed as follows: 

Bureau of Census.—This will be 
the chief fact finding agency of the 
department. In addition to its regu- 
lar decennial population census and 
sporadic spot-checks, the bureau will 


make industrial surveys, marketing 
surveys, consumer canvasses. and 
checks on population drift, etc. Mr. 


Wallace will ask that the personnel 
of the bureau be doubled. 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce.—Indications are that it 
will be divided into three divisions. 
First, there will be a policy making 
and analytical organization which 
will study the facts gathered by the 
Bureau of Census and will receive 
reports and data collected by the 
State Department’s commercial rep- 
resentatives abroad. This data will 
be analyzed, evaluated, interpreted 
and compiled into concise, under- 
standable reports. These reports will 
be distributed to industry through 
the other two divisions, one of which 
will concentrate on domestic com- 
merce and the other on foreign com- 
merce. For business men these two 
divisions will be the actual contact 
organizations. They will furnish busi- 
men with information the de- 
partment collects, and will keep the 
department informed as to the busi- 


ness 


ness men’s changing needs and de- 
sires. 
Small Business Units.—This divi- 


sion will be an expansion of the de- 
partment’s present Small Business 
Unit, which consists of six employees. 
If Congress approves, it will assimi- 
late most of the personnel employed 
by the Smaller War Plants Corp. 
The new unit will furnish small and 
medium sized business with regular 
reports on localized marketing con- 
ditions, management techniques, for- 
eign trade prospects, and other busi- 


ness aids. While this division will 
have nothing to do with extending 
financial aid, it will supply regular 


information on the sources of capital 
ind how it can be obtained. 


Information Division. — The most 
difficult task faced by the depart- 
ment is establishing a simple and 


effective method of getting its infor- 
mation into the hands of business 
men. The aim of the new program 
is to perfect a method of informing 
interested businessmen of the types 
ff reports which are available, and 
illowing them to write in for those 
they wish. The department expects 
to maintain close liaison with in- 
dustry and trade associations, both to 
seek advice and to disseminate avail- 
ible information. As head of this 
division Secretary Wallace has ap- 
pointed Bruce Catton, former Direc- 
tor of Information at WPB. 

Bureau of Standards.—The pro- 
gram calls for enlarging and expand- 
ing the bureau’s present functions, 
particularly the testing of new prod- 
ucts and materials for private in- 
dustry, co-operating with groups of 
small and medium sized manufactur- 
ers in industrial research, and speci- 
fying standards for industrial ma- 
terials. In all cases, however, the 
bureau will act by request of the 
private industries involved. It will 
not seek to impose any standards, 
tests or researches upon them. 

Accurate statistical surveys on ag- 
riculture which were established by 
Secretary Wallace as head of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, will be du- 
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BREAD WORKSHOP — A workshop in the baking of 
yeast breads held in June by Wheat Flour Institute of 
Chicago for the home economists of the 
Electric Co. of Oakland, Cal., in the laboratory kitch- 
en of Mills College is typical of others being sponsored 
by the institute throughout the country. 
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-acific Gas & 


At the left is 


(second from the left) 
department at Mills College, and Mrs. Marguerite Fen- 
ner (fourth from the left) is director of home economics 
for the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 





Mrs. Jeannette Hendricks, western representative of the 
institute, who conducted the workshop. Dr. Carrie Dozier 


is head of the home economics 





plicated in the field of business by 
the Commerce Department. The 
NAM News says: 

“The secretary feels that both for- 
eign and domestic commercial infor- 
mation must be brought closer in 
line with the needs of businessmen. 
Also that methods must be found to 
make the data more readily avail- 
able to the busy executive who hasn't 
the time to search through volumi- 
nous documents. 

“To that end, he has expanded his 
business advisory committee, and 
plans to maintain as close liaison as 
possible with the various trade asso- 
ciations. From these he hopes to ob- 
tain practical suggestions. 

“Mr. Wallace and his advisers feel 
that the tremendous mass of statis- 
tics, production data and other infor- 
mation gathered by the government 
during the war contain a mine of 
valuable information for business, if 
properly examined and evaluated. 
For that reason, he will ask Congress 
to incorporate in Commerce certain 
statistical divisions of WPB and FEA. 

Expansion in Service 

“He also wants to continue, through 
an expansion of the department’s 
Small Business Unit, some of the 
servicing functions that the Smaller 
War Plants Corp. has been rendering 
small business. 

“He will recommend, however, that 
the financing functions of SWPC be 
turned over to RFC. 

“To accomplish his objectives, Mr. 
Wallace will need more high grade 
executives, statisticians, technicians 
and other experts. 

“These expansion plans are intend- 
ed to revitalize a department which 
has occupied a secondary position in 
governmental affairs for the last 12 
years. 

“Throughout both the New Deal 
and war production programs, Com- 
merce was all but ignored. Special 
agencies and executive offices were 
created by the dozen to perform 
functions that should naturally have 
fallen to this department.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO BUILD DECATUR TERMINAL 

Decatur, Ala.—Indiana Grain Co- 
operative, Inc., Indianapolis, has ap- 
plied to the War Department for a 
permit authorizing construction of a 
$200,000 grain terminal at Decatur. 
Construction is scheduled to begin 
about the first of the year. 





1944 ALASKAN SHIPMENTS 
OF FLOUR 61,700 BBLS 


Washington, D. C.—Approximately 
61,700 bbls of wheat flour were in- 
cluded in the shipments of domestic 
and foreign merchandise from the 
United States to Alaska in the calen- 
dar year of 1944, valued at $242,839. 

Among other commodities shipped 
to Alaska last year, as reported by 
the Bureau of the Census, Foreign 
Trade Division, were: biscuits and 
crackers 997,919 lbs, $185,979; cereal 
foods 547,353 lbs, $62,370; other 
grains and preparations (no amounts 
shown) $183,135; fodders and feeds 
$110 tons, $205,588; potatoes, white, 
2,627,007 lbs, $228,849. 

Commodities shipped to the Virgin 
Islands included 82 sacks of wheat 
flour, valued at $500; 180,670 Ibs of 
biscuits and crackers, valued at $44,- 
902; 650 Ibs of rice, valued at $55; 
603 tons of mixed dairy feed and 
poultry feeds, valued at $50,178, and 
$25,590 worth of other grains and 
preparations. 

Puerto Rico received the following 
quantities of grain and grain prep- 
arations from the United States dur- 








ENRICHED PIGS 

Surprised grunts are coming from 
many Hawaiian piggeries these days, 
says the Honolulu Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. The grunts are accompan- 
ied by raised eyebrows, as snouts 
poke as delicately as pig snouts can 
poke into some strange looking white 
stuff that has somehow got mixed in 
with the garbage. 

“The hogs,” says the Advertiser, 
“think the stuff must be white flour, 
the kind humans make bread out of. 
Being vitamin conscious, they are 
wondering whether the flour has been 
enriched with vitamin B. Not all of 
the porkers have read that all white 
flour brought into Hawaii now is thus 
enriched. 

“The flour is government stock that 
has been stored for a considerable 
time in warehouses. It has become 
slightly moldy and otherwise unfit for 
human food. The government re- 
cently notified island swine raisers 
that they could buy it for hog feed 
to supplement the garbage supply, 
which is beginning to be short in 
some districts as military personnel 
is moved out of certain areas.” 





bn 


ing 1944: wheat flour 3,657,053 lbs, 
valued at $461,616; malt 174,556 bus, 
$331,370; corn 54 bus, $499; hominy 
and corn grits 1,572,943, $55,063; corn 
cereal foods ready to eat 412,052 lbs, 
$50,436; oats 3,200 bus, $4,154; maca- 
roni, spaghetti, noodles and maca- 
roni products 591,225 lbs, $72,174; 
biscuits and crackers’ (including 
cookies) 3,173,758 Ibs, $648,228; wheat 
cereal foods 387,891 lbs, $45,361; oth- 
er grains and preparations $58,945; 
mixed dairy and poultry feeds 37,751 
tons, $2,672,349; other prepared and 
mixed feeds 1,869 tons, $121,934. 


———BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENTERS PACKAGING FIELD 





New York, N. Y. The Sperry 
Corp. has entered the automatic 
packaging field by purchasing half 
interest in Wright’s Automatic Ma- 
chinery Co., Durham, N. C., which 
has been a pioneer in the manu- 
facture of packaging machinery. 


Wright's will retain its identity, com- 
pany headquarters will remain in 
Durham, and no change will be made 
in the management of the business. 
Among new or improved machines 
which Wright’s is now readying to 
market are a weighing device which 
employs a new principle in auto- 
matic packaging machinery; a ma- 
chine for wrapping, sealing and label- 
ing cracker sandwiches; a machine 
for weighing, packing, and labeling 
dehydrated foods and other free-flow- 
ing materials. 

——RREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PETITION FILED 
New York, N. Y.—TInvoluntary 
bankruptcy petition was filed Sept. 
20 against the Crown Flour Corp., 2 
Broadway, by the Moskowitz Flour 
Corp. on a claim for $7,800. 





——BREA S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BERGER TO MEET WITH 
SOUTHWEST FEED TRADE 


Kansas City, Mo.—Walter Berger, 
head of the feed management branch 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
will visit the Southwest next week, 
where he will be the principal speak- 
er at a feed industry meeting in Ok- 
lahoma City, Sept. 28, at the Skirvin 
Hotel. En route to this gathering, 
Mr. Berger will meet with members 
of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Association in the Kansas City area, 
Sept. 27, at an informal round-table 
gathering in the Crystal Room of the 
Phillips Hotel at 4 p.m. 
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“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


A flour of positive values and un- 


Housewives’ Helper 





Wheat Flour Institute Finds 
New Uses for Enriched Flour 


HE news that the Wheat Flour 
Institute will continue its pro- 
motion of wheat flour products is 
good news to thousands of home- 
makers, home economic instructors, 
home demonstration agents and oth- 
ers in the food field who make ready 
use of the Institute’s newspaper and 
pamphlet releases and radio broad- 
casts. The Institute is sponsored 
by the Millers National Federation. 
One of the most popular releases 


received 5,532 copies of food broad- 
casts. 

Food photographs in the form of 
mats or glossy prints of baked prod- 
ucts, according to the preference of 
editors, are mailed along with news 
releases. Last year the Institute sub- 
mitted 2,400 mats to 170 papers, and 
1,520 glossy prints to 140 others 
The staff made 137 new food pic- 
tures during the year, using 37 of 
these prints in its own booklets and 





publications. One hundred sixty-five 
prints were distributed to magazines, 
colleges and outside sources request- 
ing illustrations. 

Wheat Flour Institute relies ex- 


failing uniformity, SNOBUDDY 


of the Institute is the monthly pub- 
lication entitled ‘Institute Ideas,” a 
recipe bulletin illustrated with pen 
and ink sketches. It contains a com- 
mentary on wheat and flour by Clara 
Gebhard Snyder, director of foods  tensively on pictures to stimulate 
and nutrition of the Institute, and interest in new recipes and to teach 
circulates monthly to approximately the most modern baking methods. 
13,000 home economists, educators Subjects for illustration are first 
| and other specialists in foods. prepared in the laboratory kitchen, 


marches along year after year 
with the quality ideals of those 


who know baking as a science 





In the newspaper and radio field, great care being taken to make 
Wheat Flour Institute makes the foods appealing with accompanying 
beverages, relishes, garnishes, other 
menu suggestions, interesting china, 


and an art. 


most of the generous free time and 
rs space allotted to foods and cook- 
ing on homemaker radio programs’ linens and glassware. When every- 
and on women’s pages in newspapers. thing is ready the pictures are taken 
Monthly, a select list of papers and in an adjoining room by a profes- 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. radio stations, exclusive in repre- sional photographer skilled in that 
particular type of work. 


sentative cities and only those which 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS Whatever menu and recipe mate- 


indicate by a postal card~poll each 
T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 





year their desire for the material; rial is selected for publicizing must 
are circularized. Last year 3,084 be organized and outlined at least a 
copies of food news and 3,084 copies month to six weeks in advance of 
of fillers and shorts were sent to’ release dates. First, consideration is 








papers. Radio stations, 379 in all, (Continued on page 26.) 


“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage 




















The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


CHILDREN and MATCHES 


Both are good in their places, but 


A POOR COMBINATION 
HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


> For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














The number of recent fires in Mill and Elevator proper- 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


_, 1 tm tm Hen Oe 


ties, caused by children, is truly alarming. You can do 














much to prevent such a happening in your own property. 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


1. Keep all outbuildings securely locked. 











2. Prevent accumulations of combustibles outside. 








3. Discourage children from using your Mill or 

















Elevator property as a playground. Prompt Delivery — 
> _— 
sn Uniform High Quality 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU > 
400 WEST MADISON STREET Quality Flours FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS Mill at Sales Office Lockport, N. Y. 1 











Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 





















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
IN VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Klour 
that for more than sixty years has 


stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
























We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 
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Highest Quality Spring Wheat and Rye Flours 

















Country -Milled 

from Country-run 
Wheat loeated in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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AMERICAN MAID FLOUR | ROBINSON 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES | 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
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Country Run Wheat 


Bought on Order for Mills 
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Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 
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Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 
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Hedging Orders 
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RED WING FLOUR GOFFE & CARKENER, Inc. 
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Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years Board of Trade Building yy 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. nations ———— a 
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Tnansmutation? 


ECAUSE everybody and every- 

thing must now be retested and 
revaluated in atomic terms there will 
be new questions about the Sahara 
Desert. The head of the Soil Con- 
servation Service has just said that 
there is no available surplus of good 
farm land in the world as a whole, 
and if we let erosion have its way 
there will soon be a shortage of ar- 
able land. From other quarters we 
have been frequently warned against 
exaggerated notions about the “vast” 
reserves of crop land in the thinly 


populated countries—Australia, Si- 
beria, Brazil, Canada. 
But does it matter now, when a 


couple of hogsheads of split atoms 
may be enough to irrigate all of the 
Sahara? The water will come from 
wells hundreds of miles deep if there 
is water at that level. If not, ther¢ 
is the salt water in all the seven seas. 
The problem of distillation becomes a 
trifle when the energy from a cupful 
of mercury may pull 125 loaded 
freight cars 45 times across the 
United States at 200 miles an hour. 

This leaves out of account the 
whole question of directly producing 
food by transmutation from the earth 
and the air—New York Times. 


“Atomic turnips” are being adver- 
tised in Jackson, Miss., by a seed and 
feed merchant. ‘“There’s nothing ex- 


plosive about them,” the merchant 
says. “They are what we used to 
call Japanese turnips, and demand 


for them under the old name has been 
falling off lately.” 
== = 

Growing Pains 

E have a new addition in our 

kitchen—one of those new-fan- 
gled coffeepots beg your pardon 

coffee makers, constructed like 
two balloons of with little 
gadgets to insert. 

The big mystery seems to be just 
where the methods of brewing coffee 
will find their end. The question 
stems from one of the fondest mem- 
ories of our childhood and the mys- 
terious reasons, never divulged, why 
folks are so reluctant to discard old 
coffeepots. 

In our family history we acquired 
three such items. The first was a 
huge, overstuffed, gallon-size affair 
dark gray mottled enamel with a gen- 
erous pouring spout that always re- 
minded us kids of Uncle Alvin’s lower 


glass 
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And Always Resourceful 


A liking to bake, inherent 

To her domestic roots, 

When calamity insists, 

She uses substitutes 

So successfully, her family 
Doesn’t realize 

It’s honey, and not sugar, 
That sweetens pumpkin pies. 
Yes, woman is creative. 

What matter, rationed butter 
She still can wield a rolling-pin 
And a cooky cutter. 


Ethel Romig Fuller 








held and the quantity of coffee our 
family could consume. 

The punctual coffee ritual started 
at 6 a.m. before Pa went to work. 
At 10 the midmorning cup was thor- 
oughly enjoyed by the womenfolk 
plus a little coffee cake. Noon found 
the pot, piping hot on the wood stove, 
ready for lunch. By 4 in the after- 
noon more coffee aroma announced 
to the ladies that it was time to 
cease their labors and refresh them- 
selves again. Of course, supper rolled 
around with Pa insisting Ma fill his 
mustache cup at least three times 
and she insisting he wouldn’t sleep 
a wink. We're not overlooking the 
9 p.m. drop—just enough to wet your 
whistle and make you wish it was 
time to start out with your morning 
cup again. 

Our second pot was only a two- 
quart size. A lovely thing, its blue 
body harmonized with Ma’s new gas 
range. The midmorning and after- 
noon cups were still in order but the 
size was ample since us kids were 
then old enough to be working in the 
city. 

The third pot whittled down to one 
quart. A nice aluminum affair that 
perched regally on Ma’s new electric 
range. The gist of the story is that 
Pa still uses the gallon pot to water 
the garden and the blue pot has 
been adopted by the younger gen- 
eration as a whitewash container 
when they mark out the _ baseball 
diamond. The aluminum creation is 
in the cupboard as a spare. Now 
what's going to happen to the new 


The Tnouldes We've Seen 


The scarcity of silk bolting cloth 
was not the only technical difficulty 
that faced British flour millers dur- 
ing the war, according to the editor 
of Milling, one of the two ‘flour mill- 


ing industry journals in Great 
Britain. 
“Replacements and maintenance 


also caused a good deal of anxiety. 
New machines and accessories could 
only be obtained by license and the 
authorities were unable to show any 
generosity in the granting of these 
licenses,” he complains. ‘Moreover, 
men for the Armed Forces were the 
first priority, so that millers were 
not only obliged to curtail mainte- 
nance work but had to put up with 
untrained and inexpert service. It 
was a surprising fact that in the 
list of priority industries, the flour 
milling industry occupied a compara- 
tively low position, which goes to 
show how much the government re- 
lied on flour millers to maintain 
flour production in the face of ac- 
cumulating difficulties and how well 
millers rose to the emergency.” 
The Britisher’s recitation of the 
troubles, trials and tribulations of 
the milling industry in his country 
reminds me of a bit of advice offered 
by a philosophical minister: ‘Never 
attempt to burden others with your 
own troubles. Every one of your lis- 
teners or readers has troubles of 
his own and, to his way of think- 
ing, they’re a lot bigger and more 
important than your troubles. So 
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There are scores of productior 
superintendents in mills in this coun 
try who probably will say, half t 
themselves: “The British millers jus 
thought they had production troubles 
They should have seen what we ha 
to go through with. A priority wa 
only a hunting license.” 


Red-Gaced Editor 


A recent issue of Food Industrie; 
contained the following item, head 
ed “Correction”: 

“An ingredient was omitted fron 
the list for Formula 534, Peanu 
Fluff Cake, published in May, 1945 
Please add: Peanut butter ...1 Ib 
8 oz.—The Editor.” 


Grindstones 


7 HERE are few chores on the farn 
more discouraging to a 12-year-ol 
than turning the old grindstone tha 
sits on its rickety box-bolstered fram: 
behind the barn. The fact that a lac 
can sit down while he turns the cran| 
round and round, round and round 
has no appreciable bearing on _ th 
subject. Turning the grindstone is 
just plain work, monotonous, weary 
ing, and very, very long in gettin; 
done. 

There are moments of respite. Fa 
ther lifts the scythe or the bar fron 
the stone and unhurriedly proceeds 
to test the cutting edge with a cal 
loused thumb. Then a lad 
predicament: shall he exert jus 
enough strength to keep the ston 
going round and round? Or shall he 
let it run down and stop? In the lat 
ter case it means considerable energ 
to get up momentum again. It’s dif 
ficult decisions of this type that mak: 
life a problem for a lad. 


faces 


Round and round goes the ston 
Sometimes father bears down hai 
to take a nick from the steel; the 


a fellow sets his teeth and gives 
every ounce of muscle he has. Som«e 
times, the touch is light as the meta 
approaches its cutting edge. There 
something a bit humorous in turnin 
the grindstone—humorous to every 
one except the boy who has to tur: 
the crank. Some day, when all farm 
are electrified, a motor will replac: 
boy power. Twelve-year-olds, so fa 
as polled to date, are unanimously i! 
favor of rural electrification—Nev 
York Times. 
== 
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E D 


WHEN BUREAUCRACY IS BAD 


| apeoanaraingpennniy) is bad when it aspires to be 
greater than the hand that made it, or when 
t assumes to be wiser than the brain that con- 
eived and gave it life. By the same charitable 
neasurement not all bureaucrats are bad. Even 
such a one as Col. J. Monroe Johnson of the 
oxcar billingsgate may be no wife-beater. 

True, the words themselves are opprobrious. 


This is a phenomenon that is universal. They 
1ave earned a thoroughly bad reputation. They 
1ave come to imply almost invariably a dis- 


araging criticism of persons, institutions or pro- 
cedures. But wore a shred of re- 
pectability. 


once they 


The subject is book-length. In fact, it not 
mly occupies great space in many a tome of 
olities and economics, but it now has a book all 
o itself—a comparatively recent one written by 
Ludwig von Mises, who is styled by his publishers, 
Yale University Press, as “head of the famous 
Austrian School of Economics.’”” Mr. von Mises 


ays all the good things it is possible to say 
bout such a bad thing, but in the end leaves 


10 doubt that, whereas some degree of bureau- 
racy is indispensable to civil government, human 
herty and the whole structure of democracy 
re imperilled if it is permitted to extend itself, 
s it attempts to do, into all spheres of life and 
ctivity. 


The American citizen’s indictment of  bu- 
aucracy, a disease which already has paralyzed 
uropean society, is thus phrased by Mr. von 
lises: 

“The bureaucrat does not come into office by 
ection of the voters but by appointment of an- 
ther bureaucrat. He has arrogated a good deal 
the legislative Government commis- 
yns and bureaus issue decrees and regulations 
idertaking the direction of 
ery aspect of the citizens’ lives. Not only do 
ley regulate matters which hitherto have been 
ft to the discretion of the individual; they do 
from decreeing what is virtually a 
By means of this 


power. 


management and 


it shrink 
peal of duly enacted laws. 
iasi-legislation the bureaus usurp the power to 
cide many important matters according to their 
vn judgment of the merits of each case, that is, 
lite arbitrarily. The rulings and judgments of 
e bureaus are enforced by federal officials. The 
irported judicial review is in fact illusory. Every 
iy the bureaucrats assume more power; pretty 
on they will run the whole country. 

that this bu- 
antiliberal, un- 
is contrary 


doubt 
essentially 


“There 
1ucratic 
mocratic and un-American, that it 
the spirit and to the letter of the Constitution, 
d that it is a replica of the totalitarian methods 
Stalin and Hitler. It is imbued with a fanat- 
il hostility to free enterprise and _ private 
operty. It paralyzes the conduct of business 
d lowers the productivity of labor. By heedless 
nding it squanders the nation’s wealth. It is 
fficient and wasteful. Although it styles what 
does planning, it has no definite plans and 
ns. It lacks unity and uniformity; the various 
ireaus and agencies work at cross-purposes. 
ie outcome isa disintegration of the whole 
cial apparatus of production and distribution. 
verty and distress are bound to follow.” 


cannot be any 
system is 


There has always been bureaucracy in Amer- 
i, Mr. von Mises reminds us. The administra- 
on of the customs, the postoffice and the mili- 
‘ary and foreign services has been conducted 
ccording to bureaucratic principles. But now 
ureaucracy encroaches upon business and other 
{fairs of the citizenry. It condemns the profit 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


motive as highly immoral and detrimental to 


the common weal. It hates the rugged individual. 


To bureaucrats this is the most laudable fea- 


ture of their attitude. Far from being ashamed 


of their anti-business policies, they are proud 


of them. They aim at full control of business 


by the government and see in every business- 
man who wants to evade this control a public 
enemy. 

“The main issue in_ present-day political 


struggles,” he says, “is whether society should 
be organized on the basis of private ownership 
of the means of production (capitalism, the mar- 
ket system) or 


the means of production (socialism, communism, 


on the basis of public control of 


planned economy). Capitalism means free en- 
terprise, sovereignty of the consumers in eco- 
nomic matters, and sovereignty of the voters 


in political matters. Socialism means full govern- 
ment control of every sphere of the individual's 
life and the unrestricted supremacy of the gov- 
ernment in its capacity as central board of 
duction management. There is no 
possible between these two systems.” 


pro- 
compromise 


of the 
bureaucrat is that he is not only a government 
employee but a voter. 


Perhaps the most insidious menace 
He is in a peculiar po- 
And 


his pecuniary interest as employee towers above 


sition: he is both employer and employee. 


his interest as employer, since he gets much more 
from the public funds than he 
them. The bureaucrat as a voter is more eager 
to get a raise than to balance the budget. We 


contributes to 


need no reminder of how great and still growing 
is the bureaucratic payroll, and Mr. Von 
leaves us to reflect upon the query as to wheth- 
er representative 


Mises 
democracy can subsist if a 
part of the 
checks. If the members of our legislatures no 
longer themselves 
taxpayers but deputies of 
aries, wages, subsidies, doles and other benefits 
from the treasury, democracy definitely is done 
for. 


great voters receive government 


consider mandatories of the 


those receiving sal- 


ee ®@ 
BUREAUCRACY IN BUSINESS 


NE of the most pertinent conclusions of the 

writer of this book on bureaucracy, to which 
we have already given much which 
seems to deserve a couple more paragraphs, is 
that it is vain to advocate a bureaucratic re- 
form through the appointment of 
as heads of various departments. 
of being an entrepreneur, he says, is not in- 
herent in the personality of the entrepreneur; 
it is inherent in the position which he occupies 
in the framework of market society. A former 
entrepreneur who is given charge of a govern- 
ment bureau is in this capacity no longer a 
businessman but a bureaucrat. His objective can 
no longer be profit, but compliance with the 
rules and regulations. As head of a bureau he 


space but 


businessmen 
The quality 


may have the power to alter some minor rules 
and some matters of internal procedure. But 
the setting of the bureau’s activities is determined 
by rules and regulations, which are beyond his 





25 





reach, aS many a conscientious and _ patriotic 
industrial leader, drafted to Wash- 
discovered to his own embarrass- 
ment and frustration. 
New Deal premise 
likely to become bureau- 
cratic unless the hands of its management are 
tied by government interference. But Mr. von 
Mises sees no trend toward bureaucratic rigidity 
in the evolution of business. When it appears at 
all it is an outcome of government meddling with 
business. It is a result of the policies designed 
the profit motive from its role in 
the framework of society’s economic organization. 


® @ @ 
FEED’S AMAZING PERFORMANCE 
~ URRENT feed shortages deserve to be viewed 
& against a broader background than the mo- 
troubles 


business or 
ington, has 
been a 


It has political 


that big business is 


to eliminate 


mentary They have their 
sources in the tremendous demand that began to 
grow steadily after World War I and was sharply 
increased during World War II. This demand, in 
the past decade alone, has tripled or quadrupled 
feeds, constituting a food-pro- 


they cause. 


the production of 
visioning performance that was one of the most 
amazingly successful of this country’s wartime 
operations. 

This success on the feed front was possible on- 
ly under a system of managed prices. On a free 
market, with supply and demand factors operat- 
ing, feed prices would have shot upward imme- 
diately when demand outstripped supply, farmers 
would have found it unprofitable to continue their 
heavy feeding operations, and demand for feeds 
thus would have been curtailed to a point where 
a balance would have been struck with the avail- 
With arbitrary government controls 
however, a constant 
ratio Was maintained for the farmer be- 
feeds and the price he could 
There 
As long as the 
farmer could find anything to feed it was good 


able supplies. 
functioning, more or less 
profit 
tween the cost of 
obtain for poultry and livestock products. 
was no governor on the machine. 


business for him to maintain or expand his opera- 
tions. This has resulted in maladjustments in feed 
distribution that have been particularly difficult to 
cope with in the deficit feed producing areas, and 
in the persistent confusion shown in Washington 
and throughout the country in regard to the feed- 
food picture. First more hogs were wanted, then 
fewer, then more again 
try and beef. 


and the same with poul- 


A way must be found now, of course, to slow 
down the machine. 
the huge 


There will come a time when 
military and demand for our 
feed lot products will be greatly diminished, and 
our output on the current 
sorbed. 


foreign 


basis cannot be ab- 

The more or less government-guaranteed 
margin for feeders will have to be done 
with in order to slow down _ production. 
Probably supply and demand factors will be al- 
lowed to operate in the markets again, and the 
feed situation will be restored to balance. 


profit 
away 


At least two important factors should operate 
in the feed industry’s favor during the transition 
period, one being that farmers unquestionably 
have had a first hand and powerful demonstration 
of the efficiency of good feeds and good feeding 
practices, making them easier to sell than they 
were a few years ago. The other is that, in peace 
or war, there never has been a feed “surplus” in 
this country so long as every farmer fed his herds 
and flocks balanced rations and for full produc- 
tion. How much of the wartime increase in feed 
sales can be retained in “normal” years is not ex- 
actly predictable, but it is certain that a substantial 
part of the answer lies in how the feed industry 
conducts its postwar operations, of which selling 
will be far from the least important phase. 
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COMBINATION of a heavy gauge steel top and bottom and an extra 








heavy fiberboard body, inner lined with cellophane, is the package chosen 
by the Waldorf Cake Co., New York, for its popular rum and brandy 
fruit cake being nationally distributed by Universal Sales Service As- 


sociates, New York. 





Enriched Flour Uses 





(Continued from page 22.) 


given to the season of the year and 
to fluctuations in rationing. What 
is in the market, and what is in 
the victory garden? What foods 
are plentiful and inexpensive, which 
are scarce and high in cost or al- 
together unobtainable? Ideas orig- 
inated for the month are then taken 
into the test kitchen and tried. Poor 
suggestions are discarded, the best 
improved upon. 

Adjustments are made to allow 
for sugar and shortening limitations, 
and alternate ingredients are rec- 
ommended if necessary. Always in 
the mind of staff members since 
rationing began is the responsibility 
of telling homemakers how to en- 
courage a little meat or cheese to 
go a long way by combining with 
biscuits, pastries, dumplings, waffles 
or some of the many other plentiful 
wheat foods. The Institute ham- 
mers away consistently in publicity 
on enriched flour—-what it is, why 
it should be used, and how to use 
it. Importance is always attached 
to the simplified method, the quick 
and easy way of baking if, at the 
same time, it proves practicable. 

When recipes have reached the 


necessary degree of perfection in the 
test kitchen, editorial work on the 
copy commences. Writing is not a 
simple matter of naming the _ in- 
gredients in a recipe and telling how 
they are put together, although this 
has its importance. There is a sell- 
ing job to do as well. The reporter 
or radio broadcaster must make the 
food sound so tempting a cook will 
want to go right into her own kitch- 
en and try it. 

To stimulate interest, concrete ad- 
jectives are used to describe the 
color, fragrance, texture and flavor 
of possibly popovers, fruit puddings, 
spice cake. Imaginative titles—‘sea 
foam cake,” “cuddle buns,” ‘tasty 
tuck-aways’’—lend individuality and 
sparkle to the copy. Often into news 
releases and broadcasts, and nearly 
always in “Institute Ideas,” an at- 
mosphere is introduced—a porch sup- 
per, luncheon party, a “brunch” for 
a bride and bridegroom, holiday din- 
ners, birthdays, picnics—which serves 
to put an edge on the reader’s ap- 
petite. In other words, the public 
is told not only what wheat dish 
to serve and how to make it, but 
when to serve it, how it is going 
to look and taste, what to eat along 
with that extra delicious blueberry 
pie, marble cake, cinnamon bun or 
sandwich loaf—and, of course, how 
good it is nutritionally. 
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Rugged, tough Hammond 
Flour Bags deliver your 
product...safely protected 
from the elements andrough 
handling! 


THREE GRADES ...... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 


“ LUSTRO ”’ ““SECURPAC “”’ 


to meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


YOU 
PACKED 




















““CELUPAC”’ 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 








SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 
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(Fre SRCAT BREAMAKES 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 

PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Flour from this mill comes to you 









“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mittitne Co., Inman, Kan. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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Donut Month 
Promotion 


Plans Ready 


OR 16 consecutive years, start- 
}* ing in 1929, the National Octo- 
“ ber Donut Month Committee 

’ as led the annual fall bakery trade 
rive to increase interest in dough- 
tuts among both bakers and con- 
mers. This year will be no excep- 
on. As a result of this activity, 
oughnut sales volume has increased 
eadily until it reached an estimated 
eak of $150,000,000 in 1944. 

This year, however, new conditions 
ill have to be faced, as the severe 
eduction in shortening and sugar 
upplies will permit few bakers to 
ieet fully the consumer demand for 
oughnuts. While the demand for 
ll bakery products has increased 
iaterially since the war began in 
141, nevertheless doughnut sales 
ive pushed ahead at a particularly 
ist rate, and it is estimated that 
; ley are now approximately 70% 
head of the 1941 period. 
The war has undoubtedly had a 
iarked influence on doughnut sales. 
. great amount of publicity has been 
ven to the place of the doughnut 








ith our armed forces. Countless 
ctures have been shown of the 
roduct being served in the front 
nes of every theater of operation, 

well as in innumerable other 
aces where service men_ gather. 
his has had a direct effect upon 


iles of doughnuts in_ industrial 
lants and in homes. 
Despite the fact that curtailment 
ingredients will have an adverse 
fect upon the sale of doughnuts this 
ill, nevertheless the total volume 
ill continue to be huge. Further- 
ore, the need for emphasizing the 
ice of doughnuts in the nation’s 
food is probably more urgent than 
ever before. Progressive bakers are 
‘king ahead to their sales volume 
after the war, and wondering what 
the business effect will be when many 
yen return to their homes from 


war work. 
It is believed, however, that the 
" sale of doughnuts will increase at a 


irper rate during the postwar pe- 
riod than ever before. Millions of 


(Continued on page 39.) 


At His Back Home 



























* 1945 17% ANNUAL * 
OCTOBER NATIONAL 


DONUT MONTH 


Official Donut Month Poster 
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“WONDERSACK” 


The wheat for 


WONDERSACK 


comes from an area that is “right.” 
That is the reason WONDERSACK 
is depended upon year after year 
by particular bakers who insist: on 


uniformity. 


The MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








ARCHER-Dantets-MIDEAND ComPANY 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS 
BUFFALO,N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MC 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE 
DULUTH, MINN 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 


NO-RISK 


PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 













Use 





: YW 
— Sanh ancy SS 
CAKE FLOURS 


for finer, lighter, 
better - textured 
cakes... that stay 
fresh longer 





THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BETTER 
FLOURS 


™~FOR —-~~ 
4 


BETTER 
BAKING 


A Gomplete Flour Service 


Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + H+ H H 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milied from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘'AMBERMILCO”’ 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 















CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Milling Wheat 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Feed Grains 
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Danish Trade with Britain Severely 
Controlled, Due to Ex-Enemy Status 


Toronto, Ont.—A recent issue of 
the Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
a Canadian government publication, 
contained an article on trading condi- 
tions in northern European markets. 
With regard to Denmark it is stated 
that the foreign trade of that coun- 
try is under strict government con- 
trol. The method generally employed 
in obtaining supplies from Britain 
(other than those which have gone 
into the country through the offices 
of the Allied Military Government) is 
through the London branch of a well 
known Danish firm of worldwide con- 
nections. This is a temporary meas- 
ure and plans are under way for the 
establishment of a Danish Supply 
Mission in London. 

It is the hope of Danish officials 
that the duties of this mission will 
not extend beyond the current year 
as the program is for a six months’ 
emergency period only, anticipating 
that trade will be sufficiently free at 
the beginning of 1946 to enable in- 
dividual traders to carry on. 

In considering postwar trade with 
Denmark, it is pointed out that it is 


necessary to bear in mind that an 
official exchange rate for Danish 


kroner has not yet been established. 
Denmark is undergoing a _ difficult 
time financially and it is essential 
that her export trade be built up as 
quickly as possible to relieve this 
situation. A clearing arrangement 
is being sought and it is likely that 
a rate within the neighborhood of 20 
kroner to the pound sterling will be 
established. 

In Norway conditions are much 
the same as in Denmark. However, 
the economic and security problems 
in the former country are greater. 
During the war the Norwegian gov- 
ernment in exile in London, through 
its Ministry of Supply and Recon- 
struction, maintained buying missions 
in London, Stockholm and New York. 
Present programs are being worked 
out on a six-month basis only, as it 
is hoped in Norway that at the end of 
that period trade will be free and 
importers and exporters will be able 
to deal freely with respective sup- 
pliers and buyers abroad. 

In Great Britain procurement of 
goods for Norway is carried out al- 
most entirely through the British 
Ministry of Supply. In Sweden ar- 
rangements are made mainly with 
individual producers, but their pro- 
duction for export, as in the United 
Kingdom, is largely subject to export 
controls. In the United States, fre- 
quently the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration is helpful in obtaining 
sources of supply for the buying mis- 
sion, but generally its members deal 
directly with producers, as is done in 
other parts of the world. Only those 
items which are included in the Nor- 
wegian government’s over-all pro- 
gram of requirements may be pur- 


chased by these missions. As in the 
case of Denmark, allocations must 
be sought through the combined 


board for items in short supply. 
Firms interested in communicating 


with business connections in Sweden, 
a neutral country during the war, 
may do so under present arrange- 
ments. Correspondence of a com- 
mercial nature is free, subject only 
to ordinary censorship and security 
regulations. Sweden, however, main- 
tains some control over imports and 
in addition to export permits, which 
may be required in Canada, import 
permits are generally required by 
Swedish authorities before goods may 
be shipped to that country. One re- 
striction on this trade is that ship- 
ping is unavailable. Swedish ships 
are in the world shipping pool and 
only limited allocations from North 
America are being made as yet. 

All trading with Finland, an ex- 
enemy country, is being done through 
government channels. The Ministry 
of Supply in Britain arranges with 
exporters to provide supplies for Fin- 
land and the Finnish Ministry of Sup- 
ply arranges shipments to Britain. 
No correspondence other than of an 
elementary, informative character is 
allowed between importers and ex- 
porters of the two countries. Fin- 
land economically is in a difficult po- 
sition on account of reparations and 
no great effort on the part of the 
Allies to arrange free trade with Fin- 
land may be expected for some time. 
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RAIN AND SNOW INTERRUPT 
CANADIAN WHEAT HARVEST 


Winnipeg, Man.—Rain and snow 
last week again interrupted harvest- 
ing operations over large sections of 
western Canada. In the water-logged 
areas of southern and eastern Mani- 
toba harvesting cannot be resumed 
until at least the end of the first 
week in October, even with ideal 
conditions. The heavy soil of the 
ted River Valley will not be suffi- 
ciently dry until then to carry com- 
bines and threshing machines. 

Over most of Alberta and south- 
western Saskatchewan crops were 
blanketed with a heavy fall of snow. 
Elsewhere in the west precipitation 
was light and _ intermittent, but 
proved sufficient to delay harvesting 
operations for a matter of several 
days. 

In the Red River Valley grain in 
the swath is reported going out of 
condition rapidly. 


F LIFE—— 
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HARVEST RUSH INCREASES 
CANADIAN VISIBLE SUPPLY 


Winnipeg, Man.—Visible stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all positions for 
the week ended Sept. 14, increased 
by more than 5,000,000 bus to 202,- 
944,587 bus, compared with 197,736,- 
505 the week previous and 295,067,000 
for the corresponding week a year 


ago. The total includes less than 
2,750,000 bus of durum. 
Overseas shipments of Canadian 


wheat totaled slightly more than .7,- 
000,000 bus for the week, to boost the 
total exports since Aug. 1 to 44,931,- 


687 bus, as compared with 18,129,222 
for the same period in 1944. These 
totals do not include wheat-flour ex- 
ports. 

The movement of wheat from 
farms in the second week of Septem- 
ber totaled almost 15,000,000 bus and 
coarse grains roughly 4,500,000 bus. 
So far this crop year, the movement 
of wheat from farms has totaled al- 
most 33,900,000 bus as compared with 
slightly more than 39,000,000 bus for 
the corresponding period last year. 
Oats delivered, however, are well 
ahead of a year ago, while barley, 
rye and flax deliveries are smaller. 
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Lake Grain Movement 
During 1945 Expected 
to Set New Record 


Toronto, Ont.—The movement of 
grain from Canadian lakehead ports 
this year is expected to establish a 
new record and exceed the 1944 
movement by 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 
bus. T. C. Lockwood, chairman of 
the Grain Transportation Committee, 
and federal transport controller, de- 
clared at a meeting of the Canadian 
Wheat Board and representatives of 
Canadian railway companies in Port 
Arthur recently, that the 1945 move- 
ment will be approximately 490,000,- 
000 bus. 

In addition to this heavy movement 
from the lakehead, it is expected 
that approximately 45,000,000 bus of 
grain will be moved through Cana- 
dian Pacific Coast ports. 

Mr. Lockwood said that approxi- 
mately 150 laborers are needed at 
lakehead terminal elevators for un- 
loading grain cars. He added that 
because of a labor shortage, the num- 
ber of cars being unloaded has been 
cut down recently. 

Domestic as well as export require- 
ments are included in the above fig- 
ures of grain movement. A quantity 
of coarse grain will be needed to feed 
livestock in eastern Canada. 
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WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
OUTPUT UP IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of On- 
tario winter wheat flour during the 
crop year ended July 31 totaled 1,- 
035,914 bbls. This figure compares 
with the previous year’s production 
of 361,198 bbls. That small output 
was the result of a short crop of win- 
ter wheat. With the exception of a 
small quantity of winter wheat grown 
in Alberta, the entire winter wheat 
output of Canada is produced and 
milled in Ontario. 

The following table shows the pro- 
duction of winter wheat flour, by 





months, for the past two crop years: 
1944-45 


1943-44 





bbls 
August 68,656 
September 46,075 
October 30,539 
November 26,827 
December ,058 28,628 
January 86,112 22,674 
February 16,640 
March 18,851 
April 16,001 
May 
June 
July 





1,035,914 361,198 


UNRRA Loading 15 
Cargoes of Wheat 
at Vancouver 


Vancouver, B. C.—Grain shipmer 
running into millions of bushels a 
reported scheduled to be loaded he 
in the next few months for the rel 
of starving peoples in Europe. 

The negotiations are being carri 
on by the United Nations Relief a 
Rehabilitation 
one estimate by grain men is th 
15 full cargoes will be loaded he: 
The first of these, the American 
Rufus E. Foster, loaded here duri: 
the week with 8,000 tons of whe: 
Another American vessel is schedul 
to arrive within a week to take 
similar cargo. 

The movement to the contine 
from here is the first since the sta 
of the war. France is understood 
have made heavy purchases of Car 
dian wheat for delivery as soon 
tonnage is made available. 

In addition to the continent 
movement, it was learned on go 
authority here during the week th 
a similar movement will soon get u 
der way to China, the first ship bei 
due to come here early in October 

Nearly 3,000,000 bus have alrea 
been loaded at this port this mon 
and on Sept. 19 there were nine vi 
sels loading grain, three for Ind 
two each for Russia and the Unit 


Kingdom with one each for Sou 
America and France. In additi 
smaller amounts are moving fri 


the New Westminster elevator. 

The heavy movement from he 
has cut grain stocks down to 1 
lowest levels in years, storage he 
being only 12,000,000 bus, where 
the elevators have a capacity f 
19,500,000 bus on a working bas 
This, however, is not a serious pr¢ 
lem, since it is an easy matter to ru 
stocks from prairie storage to ta 
care of all needs. 





BAG TEXTILES SCARCE 


Toronto, Ont.—The supply of c 
ton in Canada for the manufactu 
of flour bags for export shipment 
short and a rather acute situati 
exists at the moment. Bag man 
facturers are finding it impossible 
secure supplies of cotton from t 


Administration = an 


S + Ou 


t 


United States and as a result it may 


be necessary for mills to substitu 
jute for cottons. Markets such 
the West Indies do not like shipmen 
in jute but if the present situati: 
does not improve mills may have 
alternative. 

BREAD {IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RETURNS FROM ENGLAND 
Winnipeg, Man.—Geo. S. Mathies« 
recently re-elected president of 1 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange for a four 
term, has returned from the Unit 





Kingdom where he attended the In 


ternational Chamber of Commer 
Conference in London as an offic 
delegate from Canada. Mr. Mat 


f 


f 


h 
d 


ieson is with the Norris Grain C»., 


Ltd., and arrived back in Canada 
time to attend the funeral of th 
late C. C. Fields, president of th 
firm. 
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British Journal 
Comments on U.S. 
Foreign Trade Views 


London, Eng.—Comment is made 
in the Corn Trade News, Liverpool, 
upon American foreign trade views. 
The News says: 

“It is rather surprising that the 
United States should emerge from 
this war as the champion of free and 
open international trading and of free 
ind open markets. It is not known 
vet how far the United States is ulti- 
mately prepared to go in lowering its 
own tariffs, but there is certainly a 
greater willingness to make conces- 
sions, and to trade with other na- 
tions, than was apparent before the 
war. 

“The United States wants an op- 
portunity to compete on equal terms 
in British Empire markets and this 
question may be raised at the forth- 
coming talks at Washington. While 
the main subject of discussion will 
be the termination of lend-lease and 
the launching of an_ alternative 
scheme to tide Britain over the next 
ew difficult years, the talks may 
widen to cover the whole field of 
world trade. 

“America has little interest in a 
bilateral or barter system of trading, 
or in the establishment of economic 
blocs with similar currency. The 
British envoys may be told that 
America will go on with the Bretton 
Woods scheme, and the establishment 
of an International Bank. They may 
ilso be reminded that countries in 
receipt of lend-lease have all under- 
taken to lower trade barriers and in 
ther ways to work wholeheartedly 
o remove restrictions on freedom of 
nternational trade. 

“How far these demands will con- 
lict with the program of the new 
socialist British government remains 
to be seen. The comment of the Wall 
Street Journal is that ‘it has hereto- 
ore been found impossible for a 
ountry with an economy controlled 
nternally to be a party to what is 
enerally understood as the world 
rade policy championed by Mr. Hull. 
{ may be that Britain can make the 
idjustment. The will to make it is 
n essential precedent to success and 
n that we have insufficient evi- 





lence.’ ”’ 
CHEMISTS RESUME MEETINGS 
Minneapolis, Minn. The North- 


vest Section of the American Asso- 
iation of Cereal Chemists will re- 
ume its regular monthly meetings 
vith a luncheon to be held Friday, 
Sept. 28, at the Andrews Hotel. Dr. 
\lax Milner, research associate, Di- 
ision of Agricultural Biochemistry, 
University of Minnesota, will present 
i discussion of respiration and stor- 
ge behavior of grains. The mem- 
bership will also be asked to vote 
Mm a proposal to change the time of 
election and installation of officers of 
the Northwest Section. 
——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE— - 


JOINS GENERAL FOODS 


New York, N. Y.—Russell C. Mc- 
Carthy, formerly Rochester area di- 
rector of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, has been named a division 
personnel manager for General Foods 
Corp., Austin S. Igleheart, General 
Foods president, has announced. 
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H. L. SAUNDERS ELECTED 
Winnipeg, Man. H. L. Saunders 








was elected president of the Winni- 
peg Grain and Produce Clearing As- 
sociation at its annual meeting held 
here recently. 
named 


C. E. Eggleston was 
vice president and W. J. 
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Dowler, honorary secretary. Mem- 
bers of the board of directors are: S. 
T. Smith, W. J. T. Kerr, W. Pope, H. 
Tooley, and J. B. Richardson. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR IMPORTS DROP 
Toronto, Ont.—In the crop year of 
1944-45 Canada imported 76,661 bbls 
of flour, compared with 94,344 in the 
preceding 12 months. 


DECLARES DIVIDEND 
New York, N. Y.—The Continental 
Baking Co. has declared an_ initial 
dividend of $1.90 on the new $5.50 
preferred stock. 
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W. C. McNAMARA JOINS 
CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 


Winnipeg, Man.—W. C. McNamara 
has been appointed commissioner of 
the Canadian Wheat Board, James A. 
MacKinnon, minister of trade, an- 
nounced recently At the same time 
the appointment of C. E. Huntting to 
the position of assistant chief com- 
missioner was announced. Mr. Hunt- 
ting succeeds D. A. Kane, who re- 
signed recently due to ill health. 
George MclIvor is chief commissioner 
of the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Mr. McNamara, a native of Winni- 























W. C. McNamara 


peg, joined the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool at the commencement of its op- 
erations in 1924, and remained with 
that organization until 1942, when he 
joined the staff of the Canadian 
Wheat Board as supervisor of trans- 
portation. In June, 1944, Mr. Mc- 
Namara was sent to Washington to 
represent the Canadian Wheat Board 
and also was appointed alternate Ca- 
nadian representative on the Cereals 
Committee of the Combined Food 
Board. 

Mr. Huntting, long associated with 
the grain trade in both Canada and 
the United States, was first appointed 
commissioner of the Canadian Wheat 
Board on Nov. 2, 1943. He became 
a member of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change in 1923, with the Armour Ca- 
nadian Grain Co., a subsidiary of the 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago. He was 
also associated with the Huntting Ele- 
vator Co. in Minneapolis, and prior to 
joining the Canadian Wheat Board, 
was a director and treasurer of the 
Midland & Pacific Grain Corp., Ltd. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN MEAL PRODUCTION UP 


Toronto, Ont.—Corn meal produc- 
tion in Canada in the crop year end- 
ing with July last totaled 20,649,- 
746 lbs as against 19,224,162 in the 
previous year, 











CANADA SETS WHEAT FLOOR 
PRICE AT $1 FOR 5 YEARS 


Advance Payment Maintained at $1.25— Heavy Export 
Bookings Made at $1.55 Price Set for Great 
Britain and Mutual Aid Countries 


Toronto, Ont.—On Sept. 19 the Ca- 
nadian government announced a 
guaranteed floor price of $1 bu cov- 
ering a five-year period and the main- 
tenance for the present of the cur- 
rent $1.25 bu average price on Cana- 
dian wheat. Both prices are for No. 
1 northern, in store at Fort William, 
Port Arthur, Vancouver, on the au- 
thorized deliveries for each year. 

In holding the initial advance at 
$1.25 for the balance of the 1945-46 
crop year, at least, the government 
pointed out that it was in the inter- 
est of Canada and of Canadian wheat 
growers that importing countries 
should continue to obtain Canadian 
wheat at prices not in excess of those 
prevailing at the end of hostilities. 
Canadian wheat might very well 
command for a limited period much 
higher prices on the world market, 
but the government in adopting this 
policy of a maximum price for over- 
seas shipments, for the present, and 
a floor price for five years, is asking 
producers in their own interests to 
forego exceptional short-run advan- 
tages in favor of a long-run stability 
of income. 

The government also pointed out 
that “any further increase in wheat 
prices now would aggravate the 
problems of economic and _ political 
readjustment of the liberated areas 
to Canada’s detriment in future trade 
with these areas. There is a moral 
obligation not to take advantage of 
our recent allies in their time of 
compelling need. 

“Higher wheat prices would encour- 
age the importing countries in a 
hurried return to wheat production 
and prewar wheat policies very di- 
rectly to the detriment of the wheat 
exporting countries, particularly Can- 
ada. Moreover, production in a num- 
ber of exporting countries would be 
unduly encouraged.” 

Heavy bookings of both wheat and 
flour for Great Britain followed last 
week’s announcement of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board placing the price 
of wheat for Britain and other for- 
mer mutual aid countries at $1.55, 
basis No. 1 northern, in store at Fort 
William. The new price is an in- 
crease of 9c bu over the price charged 
up to Aug. 1. 

Some 20,000,000 bus of wheat are 
involved in the first trades at the re- 
vised level and the business follows a 
period of inactivity owing to the price 
uncertainty. 

During August this movement was 
under Mutual Aid and negotiations 
are proceeding as to how the pay- 
ments will be made for wheat shipped 
since Mutual Aid terminated on Sept. 
2. Up to July 31, wheat moved to 
the United Kingdom under an agree- 
ment with Canada that the price 
should be $1.46 bu. When this agree- 
ment terminated it was decided that 
the movement of wheat should con- 
tinue and the price be fixed later. 

Dispatches from Ottawa indicate 
that the new price basis of $1.55 bu 
is considered to be an interim one 
only and the cabinet is shortly to de- 
cide on a more permanent price pol- 
icy for the remainder of the crop 
year. The amount of business being 
done on the basis of $1.55 would sug- 
gest that purchasers are not antici- 


pating a lower basis in the near fu- 
ture. However, bookings of flour are 
for October only and, although offers 
are coming in for November, millers 
have not yet accepted this business 
as the matter of price for that month 
is still uncertain. The demand for 
flour has reached unprecedented lev- 
els and is coming from a wide va- 
riety of countries. Mills would like 
to book all the business being of- 
fered, but their capacities are insuffi- 
cient to turn out all the flour now 
wanted. 

The announcement left the way 
open for the export price to be 
changed at any time, but the floor 
price cannot be changed until July 
31, 1950. In addition to the initial 
price, the producer receives partici- 
pation certificates which entitle him 
to share in any surplus that may ac- 
crue on wheat sold during any crop 
year. 

In answer to questions from the 
floor of the house, Trade Minister 
MacKinnon indicated that deliveries 
during the period up to 1950 would 
be covered by a quota. Asked if his 
statement implied that the Canadian 
Wheat Board would operate until 
1950, Mr. MacKinnon said, ‘there is 
no reference to the continuation or 
noncontinuation of the Wheat Board. 
I anticipate that the government 
expects the Wheat Board will con- 
tinue indefinitely.” 

Comment from the floor of the 
house of commons following the an- 
nouncement varied. Some members 
expressed the view that the floor 
price should be held at $1.25; some 
urged that the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change be closed, while others came 
to the support of the exchange and 
its system of marketing. 

Little comment came forward from 
producers and members of the grain 
trade pending a study on Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon’s announcement. However, 
W. J. Parker, president of Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, termed the announce- 
ment satisfactory. “The $1 bu ini- 
tial guarantee at main terminal 
points is satisfactory as long as the 
Canadian Wheat Board continues to 
handle the wheat, making sales to the 
best advantage,’ Mr. Parker said, 
adding that producers had been seek- 
ing assurance of a long-term post- 
war period. 
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HEADS MUSICAL CLUB 


Winnipeg, Man.—Geo. S. Mathieson, 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, was elected president of the 
Winnipeg Men’s Musical Club at the 
annual meeting held here recently. J. 
C. Fraser and James Seaton, both of 
the Northwest Line Elevators Asso- 
ciation, are also officers of the Musi- 
cal Club. 
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CANADIAN MUTUAL AID 


Toronto, Ont.—The movement of 
flour from Canada to the United 
Kingdom under Mutual Aid in the 
crop year 1944-45 reached a value of 
over $18,000,000, while in the previous 
year the total of such flour shipments 
amounted to over $10,000,000. In 
1944-45 the value of Mutual Aid ship- 
ments of Canadian flour to Russia to- 
taled over $15,500,000 and in 1943-44 
over $2,500,000. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS’ 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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BUTLER-WELSH (|) 
GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. Phone ATlantic 2900 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this ay a 
are held by leading millers 
Montreal, Canada 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, III. 








Promotion Plans Ready 





(Continued from page 27.) 
boys will return to their homes with 
a strong habit of eating doughnuts. 
This will undoubtedly have a favor- 
able effect upon sales, and many 
bakers believe that the doughnut vol- 
ume will do much to maintain or in- 
crease their total sales volume and 


profits. Because of the favorable 
future outlook, the committee in 
charge of National October Donut 


Month has increased its efforts this 


year despite the trying conditions 
that now prevail. 
The basic theme for this year’s 


drive is “At his back home party 
which is particularly fitting with mil- 
lions of boys returning home for de- 
vloyment, furlough or to be released. 
Furthermore, it is felt that with the 
restriction on all phases of transpor- 
tation, families will be entertaining 
at home more than ever and that 
doughnuts naturally have a place on 
such occasions. 

The publicity program of the com- 


mittee will be built around parties, 
and many releases along this line 
have been prepared for magazines, 


newspapers and the radio. The com- 
mittee is also co-operating once more 
with the National Halloween Com- 
mittee, which is sponsoring a poster 
on the same theme, ‘For his back 
home party 

The Doughnut Corp. of America, 
as has been the case since the incep- 
tion of National October Donut 
Month, is actively behind the drive, 
and has prepared a 32-page party 
booklet, which will be made avail- 
able for bakers to distribute free to 
their customers. The booklet fea- 
tures original party ideas and games 
for all age groups and emphasizes 
doughnuts and sandwiches for re- 
freshments. 

The booklet also explains the bak- 
er’s trying position because of the 
shortage of ingredients, and it should 
improve the industry’s good will with 
the public. It recommends | that 
“when you are planning a party, 
please order in advance.” 

Together with the booklet, an at- 
tractive poster, highlighting this mes- 
sage of ordering in advance and sug- 
gesting co-operation with bakers and 
grocers, will be made available to 
bakers. 

The party theme was selected as a 
part of a long range sales planning 
program. It does not push sales too 
vigorously, and yet it will create good 
will for both bakers and grocers. 

In connection with this year’s pro- 
gram, the Doughnut Corp. of Amer- 
ica is placing advertisements in Life 
Magazine, Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion and True Story, which have a 
combined circulation of 10,000,000 
and an estimated readership of 30,- 
000,000. This advertising will not 
only back up the party idea, but 
will also stress the baker’s public 
relations problem of this fall. All 
bakers are urged to co-operate with 


this year’s Donut Month activity. 
Complete information and material 
may be secured from the Donut 


Month Committee, 393 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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LOCAL MANAGER 


Seattle, Wash.—J. T. Thurlow has 
been appointed local manager of the 
J. J. Ross Mill Furnishing Co. He 
succeeds John Schade, who is retir- 
ing after 30 years with the firm. 

















WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS | 


FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY | | 
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American Ace 
A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FISHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











FOR QUA'ITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “i: 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
“Only 11 Miles from New York City 
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Centenn pial Flouring Mills Co. 


Y ors ; : . GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 


beep oy COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
t1yinl 
ne | GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
‘ PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
she Hy CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
88 te am BPS") aia DEALERS IN 


ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 





FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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WESTERN MILLING Co. 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 





Spring Patents 





SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
| Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 





WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 


Family and Ex- 





port Flours. 








| “THE FLOUR SUPREME" 











“BOXER” 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Cfor More Than 45 Years 


Sold on QUALITY .. 


“WINGOLD” 


“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 





HAROLD A. MERRILL 


2-1414 Board of Trade —" 
KANSAS CITY, MO 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chic ago Board of Trade 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
























These Flours Have Been 
. Not Price 


“WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 
“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Stepped Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








BOXCAR BINGE.—There’s nothing 
particularly new about boxcar trou- 
bles, it seems. They’re just different 
from day to day and year to year. 
Here is a little vignette on the sub- 
ject from the humorous pen’ of Rob- 
ert E. Sterling, editor of this journal, 
scribbled way back a quarter of a 
century ago and published in The 
Northwestern Miller of that era: 

“The decrepit old hang-over that 
is set on your sidetrack every second 
Tuesday when the moon is full is the 
boxcar. It has four widths of siding 
broken at the west end, one door 
missing and the other hanging by a 
piece of clothesline. The left-hand 
side of the roof is gone for the length 
of a Corliss engine crank shaft that 
fell through it in the fall of 1918, and 
the right-hand side is mended with 
grain door boards, part of a gin box, 
a length and a half of rail fence, 
four burlap potato sacks and the tin 
recovered when a case of Bartlett 
pear preserves was melted down the 
time the car was caught in the fire 
at the coal chute at Birmingham, Ala. 
Pieces of lath hang from both sides 
and both ends, and the accompany- 
ing flapping bits of muslin signs indi- 
cate that the car has recently been 
loaded with paraffin in wood barrels, 
Wisconsin potatoes, mining machin- 
ery, bituminous coal, XXXX South- 
down Sure-Grow Fertilizer, Clear- 
Glaze tapestry bricks and ‘Tarvia- 
Best for Roads,’ in bulk. Supple- 
mentary evidence of previous loadings 
is about the floor, along with Hobo 
Hy’s second best pair of wash socks, 
a dill pickle bottle, some rock salt, 
part of a busted grain door and the 
remains of a fire used in cooking a 
mulligan. The car is marked ‘bad 
order’ and ‘automobiles—load only 
for Detroit.’ 

“When the glad news is brought 
to you that ‘a car has been set in,’ 
you and the traffic man and the book- 
keeper, and the sales department, 
and four stenographers and the load- 
ing crew and the bag salesman who 
is calling on you to say that jute is 
going up, all go out to look at it 
and get ready for the big day of car- 
loading. Then, when things have 
quieted down a bit and the foreman 
of the switch crew has collected his 
sack of flour and his two helpers 
have collected their sacks of flour and 
the engineer has collected his sack 
of flour and the fireman has collected 
his sack of flour, you go back to the 
office for a conference as to what 
customer will get the flour and feed 
that is to be loaded into the car. 

“And, along about noon, when you 
have got it all figured out, you go 
out to see what can be done to the 
car to make it reasonably hog tight, 
and find that the antithief chain has 
been cut and the car pulled away 
and set in at the produce company 
loading dock up the other side of the 
freighthouse. The reason for this is 


that the wife of the foreman of the 
switch crew motored down to the 
yards to tell him that she needed a 
sack of Irish potatoes right away, 
and having enough flour on hand for 
a couple of weeks, the foreman de- 
cided to shake down the produce out- 


By Carroll K. Michener 


fit that day, since he would need the 
car to exchange for gasoline on Sat- 
urday on account that the Missus and 
the kids were counting on a long 
drive in the country Sunday after 
church let out. 

“At first you think you will go out 
on a hell-raising expedition and ap- 
peal to the local agent or to the road- 
master or to the general freight agent 
or to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or the League of Nations or 
something or other, but, after calm 
consideration, you decide to sit still 
in the boat. There is a good fair 
chance that before their four-hour 
day is up or, maybe, when they are 
called out on an outlaw strike, some 
member of the railway operating de- 
partment may want a chunk of ice 
and set the car in up at the refrig- 
erating plant. If that happens, you 
know that your car-puller cable will 
reach that far and, in that case, the 
prize will be yours. Even if the ice 
factory has it half loaded by that 
time, you can put flour in the other 
half with a fair fighting chance of 
its reaching destination in as good 
condition as the shipment that went 
out in a car partly loaded with roof 
paint that was fermenting and blow- 
ing out a bung every time the train 
stopped. 

“Anyway, if the worst comes to 
the worst and you don’t get the car 
at all, you personally know of enough 
people who are sick so that Striker’s 
Prompt Service Undertaking Estab- 
lishment will be compelled to get in a 
carload of supplies soon and, when 
that time comes, you are going to 
get that empty or know the reason 
why. Striker has told you that you 
can have it, and the local agent is 
figuring on marrying your head mill- 
er’s wife’s sister, and the clerk at the 
freighthouse is going to borrow your 
goose gun in October. Besides, the 
goose gun is yours to use as you like 
until then and, if you can bring down 


clay pigeons with it, you allow it 
might be useful in laying on Mac- 


Duff in case some ornery crook un- 
dertakes to steal your next boxcar. 
You'll learn ’em that boxcars is box- 
cars and a miller has some rights, 
dang it, which has got to be re- 
spected.” 

ee @ 


“+ 7% *% Well, they did find some sort 
of a surplus of something or other to 
put in that big Atchison cave which 
the government fixed up at a cost 
of a couple of million bucks or so 
and then couldn’t fill with much of 
anything, account there were preva- 
lent shortages instead of surpluses 
of food. First they refrigerated a 
few eggs, and now, it seems, 75 car- 
loads of 1945-crop potatoes have been 
holed up there. They do say at least 
a thousand cars of spuds will roll in 
during the next two months. Yeah 
—ROLL RIGHT IN! It’s the only 
air-conditioned space in captivity 
that will permit such a thing. * * #% 
When or whether these spuds ever 
will be rolled or pushed out of the 
cave is a question. The fall potato 
crops are 25,000,000 bus or so above 
last year’s production, and already 








the Department of Agriculture has 
found its farm price support higher 
than the prices folks are willing to 
pay. The 1943 federal potato debit 
was $25,000,000; this year’s adventure 
is likely to add up to lots more. 


With plenty of discharge points 
to his credit a young miller writes 
from Honolulu or thereabouts: “If 
the labor union boys can manage to 
keep out on strike until a goodly 
number of us fifty-buck-a-month boys 
get back we will make it possible 
for them to stay out permanently. 
Most of us have learned, the hard 
way, that our old boss was a pretty 
fair and square fellow about seeing 
that we were properly treated and 
rewarded, as compared to what we 
received in a military outht.” 


PRIMITIVE, UNHEALTHY ?—These 
pertinent paragraphs are borrowed 
from the British journal, “Milling,” 
published at Liverpool: 

“Many people regard flour milling 
as a primitive, unhealthy occupation. 
Those who are introduced to a mod- 
ern mill are amazed at the intricacy 
of the processes and the absence of 
dust. They expect to see a simple, 
cumbersome plant, together with fes- 
toons of cobwebs and clouds of dust. 
There may be some mills that are 
not as clean as they ought to be, 
but there are none to correspond with 
imaginations of a mill entertained by 
many unacquainted with flour mill- 
ing. 

“The idea that a flour mill is nec- 
essarily a very dirty place must be a 
legacy of the dark ages, and it is by 
no means complimentary to the old 
millstone mills, which paradoxically, 
have become objects of veneration. 
Whatever comparisons may be made 
between the flavor of the bread in 
the ‘good old days’ and that of the 
present day, no similar comparisons 
can be made between the cleanliness 
of an old-fashioned mill and a mod- 
ern mill. In the former, little or no 
attempt was ever made to keep the 
mill clean; in the latter, there are 
exhaust systems and cleaners to keep 
the mill spic and span. 

“Medical men, who really ought to 
know better, are as bad as the av- 
erage person in their opinions and 
knowledge of flour milling, evidenced 
by the fact that a person who may 
dislike flour milling has no difficulty 
in obtaining a certificate from a doc- 
tor that the occupation is unsuitable 
to his health. When a case of this 
kind occurred a few years ago, the 
manager of the mill asked the em- 
ployee to invite the doctor to see the 
mill. The doctor did so, immediately 
withdrew ‘his advice to his patient 
and advised him to continue his oc- 
cupation as a flour miller! These 
men know of the scientific advance- 
ment that has been made in their 
own profession, but nothing of the 
progress that has been made in the 
art of flour manufacture. 

“Apparently, a good many other 
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people live in similar worlds of their 
own. To these people, white bread js 
not a symbol of purity; and yet when 
they are unable to obtain it, they re- 
gard it as a luxury for which th 
would pay almost any price. When 
bread is unobtainable or scarce, it 
not brown but white bread of whic 
they think and for which they lon 
Nevertheless, it is not until they wi'- 
ness the elaborate care that is tak 
to provide white flour that they re: 
ize the extent of their delusion 
supposing that flour milling is 
primitive, dirty business. 

“This suggests, of course, that flo 
millers would be well advised to ci 
tivate the good opinion of the publ! 
and one way of doing this is to a 
mit them to their mills. Particula 
ly should this be done in the ca 
of medical men, many of whom, 
their own minds, have classified flo 
milling as an unhealthy occupati 
It would do them good to be co 
fronted with some of the veterans 
the industry, not to mention 1 
change of opinion that would be « 
fected by seeing how clean a mo 
ern mill is kept and the care that 
taken to ensure purity in the pro 
ucts of the mill. The industry h 
not sufficiently capitalized its a 
vantages in this direction; hence, 
the flour milling student whom 
have quoted has discovered, mar 
people still think of the industry 
terms of windmills and watermi! 
They should be given opportuniti 
of thinking of it in terms of scien 
and hygiene, in which respect the i 
dustry is still an example to the mi 
trade.” 

e® @ ®@ 
read Encyclopedia 
way they read tl! 
pocket books, in spite of the fa 
that Clifton Fadiman by this tin 
must have rung up a set on neat 
every Shelf on the continent. 
maybe you didn’t know this: TI! 
Britannica’s items on flour and bre: 
were written mainly by two Ame: 
can chemists and one British chemist 
—Dr. James A. Tobey, former dire 
tor of the American Institute 
Baking, Dr. H. E. Barnard, form: 
president of that institution, and D 
R. T. Colgate, chief chemist for th 
Huntley & Palmer biscuit folks 
England. 


People don’t 
Britannica the 


@ REGARDLESS of all the saf 

guards an employer may _ build 
around the machinery in his pla 

to protect workers, accidents will o 

cur. Apparently, there is alwa 

someone in almost every plant who 
will not follow definite instructior 

and, consequently, will take unnece 

sary chances while working aroun‘ 
moving machinery. Two incidents « 

this kind came to our attention th 

past month. A 17-year-old boy wi 

killed in a bakery in Memphis. H 
was hit by an agitator bar whi 

cleaning a mixer and, in Minnea} 
olis, another young man lost a han 
while engaged in the same duty. | 
the necessary precautions had _ be« 

taken these accidents would n 

have happened, and a lot of suffering, 
sorrow and litigation would hai 

been avoided. 


There is hardly anything in the 
world that some man cannot make 2 
little worse and Sell a little cheape?, 
and the people who consider price 
only are this man’s lawful prey.— 
John Ruskin. 
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BAKERS PATENT | 


aon 


feces GLUTEN FLOUR 






A new development 
which greatly  ex- 
4% tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


Kelly 


Seaboard 














ry 7: ° | 

rhe Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 

j ers at elevators we own and operate. 


| 























Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 











. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 





WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y TROY, N. Y. 
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Flour Purchases 





(Continued from page 9.) 


uth, Minn., 1,600,000 Ibs at $3.27. 
Wauneta (Neb.) Roller Mills, 120,- 
000 Ibs at $3, f.o.b. Wauneta, Neb. 
La Grange Mills, 1,000,000 lbs at 
$3.42, f.o.b. Red Wing, Minn. 
Red River Milling Co., Fergus 
Falls, Minn., 1,500,000 Ibs at $3.38. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 1,000,- 
000 Ibs at $3.36. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., 
Ill., 500,000 Ibs at $3.50. 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour 
Mills, Inc., Geneva, N. Y., 1,500,000 
Ibs at $3.745. 
King Midas Flour Mills, Hastings, 
Minn., 2,500,000 Ibs at $3.44. 
King Midas Flour Mills, 
apolis, 1,000,000 lbs at $3.38. 
Concordia (Kansas) Milling Co., 
400,000 lbs at $3.36. 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Omaha, 1,000,000 Ibs at $3.35. 


Beardstown, 


Minne- 


King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., 
1,100,000 Ibs at $3.77, delivered New 
York. 

New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clif- 
ton, N. J., 2,000,000 Ibs at $3.75, de- 


livered New York. 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, 
Kansas, 5,000,000 Ibs at $3.35. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, 
Neb., 500,000 Ibs at $3.22. 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, 1,000,000 Ibs at $3.33. 
Reichert Milling Co., Freeburg, IIl., 
2,160,000 Ibs at $3.545. 


Flour Mills of America, Inc., 4,- 
500,000 Ibs at $3.48, f.o.b. St. Louis; 
2,000,000 Ibs at $3.36, f.o.b. Larned, 


Kansas; 720,000 Ibs at $3.48, f.o.b. 
Ft. Scott, Kansas; 4,000,000 Ibs at 
$3.36, f.o.b. Great Bend, Kansas. 

Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 
300,000 Ibs at $3.41. 

Omar, Incorporated, Omaha, _ 3,- 
500,000 Ibs at $3.35. 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 2,400,- 
000 Ibs at $3.685. 

Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo., 1,- 
500,000 Ibs at $3.48. 

Barton County Flour Mills Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas, 1,600,000 Ibs at 
$3.36. 


Mills Co., 
$3.36. 


Moore-Lowry Flour Kan- 


sas City, 2,000,000 Ibs at 


Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, 500,000 lbs at $3.36. 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, 


Kansas, 500,000 Ibs at $3.36. 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 


Buffalo, 2,500,000 Ibs at $3.61; 4,- 
500,000 lbs at $3.52. 

Jonathan Hale & Sons, Ionia, Mich., 
400,000 Ibs at $3.68. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, 6,000,000 Ibs at $3.39. 

Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas, 
1,500,000 Ibs at $3.38. 


The Lawrence Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, 4,800,000 lbs at $3.36. 

Valley City Milling Co., Portland, 
Mich., 480,000 lbs at $3.65. 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, 


Ind., 400,000 Ibs at $3.625. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 


Denver, Colo., 5,500,000 Ibs at $3.36. 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North 
East, Penn., 2,000,000 Ibs at $3.57. 


B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
3,500,000 Ibs at $3.48. 

Doughboy Mills, Inc., 
mond, Wis., 400,000 Ibs at $3.44. 

Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, 
N. Y., 1,200,000 Ibs at $3.65. 

Cape County Milling Co., Jackson, 


Chicago, 


New Rich- 


Mo., 1,500,000 Ibs at $3.77, delivered 
New York. 

M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, 
Ill., 1,000,000 lbs at $3.47. 

Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas, 
1,000,000 Ibs at $3.35. 


William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, 1,000,000 Ibs at $3.36. 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., 1,520,000 lbs at $3.65. 

Security Milling Co., Inc., Abilene, 
Kansas, 1,000,000 Ibs at $3.27. 

Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, 1,040,000 Ibs at $3.61. 

Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
4,000,000 Ibs at $3.36. 

Preston Milling Industries, 500,000 
Ibs at $3.36. 

Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., 
3,200,000 Ibs at $3.63. 

Hayden Flour Mills, Inec., Tecum- 
seh, Mich., 400,000 lbs at $3.665. 


St. Mary’s Mill Co., St 
2,000,000 Ibs at $3.52. 
Gwinn Bros. & Co., Huntington, 
W. Va.. 1,440,000 Ibs at $3.685. 
Cologne Milling Co., Cologne, 
Minn., 720,000 lbs at $3.33. 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, 
100,000 Ibs at $3.34. 


. Mary’s, Mo., 


Kansas, 


Veterans’ Job Rights Exempted from 
Union Membership, Seniority Rules 


Returning 
II cannot be 


Washington, D. C. 
veterans of World War 
required to join a union to get their 
jobs back, Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, director of the Selective Serv- 
ice System, has ruled. Employers 
were also told that during the year 
in which a veteran is guaranteed his 
old rights take precedence 
over any system of seniority. 

This is the first time that Selec- 
tive Service officials have publicly 
clarified the closed shop issue, but 
spokesmen said the policy had been 
in effect for some time. There has 
been no test case, they added, most 
issues thus far having been settled 
by compromise. In some cases, unions 
and employers have agreed to waive 
the closed shop agreement for the 
guaranteed period of one year. 

The “impossible or unreasonable” 
provision of the Selective Service 
Act as it applies to the employer's 
circumstances when the veteran re- 
turns and seeks reinstatement has 
been another question that has pro- 
voked considerable discussion of 
late. The Selective Service Act pro- 


job, his 


vides that the veteran will be rein- 
stated unless the employer's circum- 
stances have so changed as to make 
it “impossible or unreasonable” for 
him to do so. The contention has 
been advanced that reinstatement of 
a veteran would be “impossible or 
unreasonable” if his re-employment 
displaced a non-veteran with greater 
seniority. The interpretation meets 
this issue with the statement that 
the “impossible or unreasonable” 
clause applies only to the employer 
and that “consequences to third 
parties are not involved.” 

Veterans seeking reinstatement in 


their former positions under the Se- 
lective Service Act are held to be 
not required to meet higher stand- 


ards than existed in the position at 
the time they left to enter the armed 
forces. 

Selective Service headquarters al- 
so has ruled that veterans’ seniority 
rights accumulate during the period 
of active military service, and that 
the veteran is entitled to have added 
to his length of service with employ- 
er the total time spent in military 
service. 











ALL 4 ENRICHMENT NUTRIENTS 


VITAMIN B, 
e NIACIN 

e RIBOFLAVIN 
e IRON 


IN THIS FREE-FLOWING 
CONCENTRATE 











Mar Orr 


Quick delivery from New Y +, 
Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denv>r, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dullis 
and Atlanta. Ask for prices. 


WINTHROP 








Special Morkets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 








IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


‘Transit 


== GRAIN CUIPAN 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


a 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 











MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 











BEARDS TUWN MILLS 
a ee 


Spring Wheat * Kansas Wheat «+ soit Wheat 








Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 





ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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NEW FEED PLANT—The Rogers Grain & Feed Co., Ainsworth, Neb., 
have recently completed construction of a new feed milling and mix- 
ing plant, warehouse facilities and office. A 15,000-bu elevator was 
converted to bulk storage for oil seed meals, with complete storage ca- 
pacity of 300 tons. Machinery from a 75-bbl flour mill was removed and 
a line batch mixing system with percentage feeders installed, giving a 


mixing capacity of 15 tons per hour. 


A California pellet mill is an item 


of equipment. New warehouse facilities total 22,000 square feet. Willard 


W. Rogers is owner and manager. 





Wheat Acreage Around Current 
Levels Likely for Few Years 


Washington, D. C.—Conditions in 
the United States are conducive to 
maintaining wheat acreage at around 
current levels for the next year or 
two. The stocks that had been ac- 
cumulated before the war in the 
United States and in many foreign 
countries, have been reduced to mod- 
erate levels, and the export demand 
for wheat is sufficient to absorb most 
of the surpluses in the exporting 
countries in the current marketing 
year. The price of wheat in the 
United States is now considerably 
above the level prevailing in any oth- 
er exporting country. These facts are 
cited by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in a review of the wheat 
situation. 

However, if a_ relatively large 
wheat acreage is maintained for sev- 
eral years, this country will again 
have the problem of disposing of very 
large stocks. With normal crop con- 
ditions and the recovery of produc- 
tion in importing countries and in 
other exporting countries, the export 
requirements from the United States 
in a few years will be greatly re- 
duced. In fact, if production in the 
United States is maintained while 
prices are supported at 90% of parity, 
this country may begin to build up 
surplus stocks in 1947, unless in the 
meantime, crops are short in Canada 
or some other important producing 
countries. 

The Agricultura] Adjustment Act 
of 1938 as amended provides price- 
support loans to co-operating farm- 
ers at 90% of parity on wheat har- 
vested before the expiration of the 
two-year period beginning the first of 
January following the official procla- 
mation that hostilities have ceased. 
While prices would likely be below 
the levels since 1943, they would be 
above prices in any of the 18 years 
between 1925 and 1943. 

Under present conditions, farmers 
undoubtedly will seed a wheat acre- 
age at least equal to that seeded for 
the 1945 crop. The goals established 
by state committees add up to 68,- 
900,000 acres for the country as a 
whole, which is practically the same 
as was seeded for the 1945 crop. With 
average yields, this acreage would 


produce a crop of about 900,000,000 
bus. This, with stocks on July 1, 
1946, of about 300,000,000 bus would 
provide for requirements and leave 
about 400,000,000 bus for export in 
1946-47 and carry-over at the end of 
the 1946-47 year. If Canada and 
the Southern Hemisphere countries 
have good crops, exports from the 
United States probably would not ex- 
ceed 100,000,000 bus, which would 
leave a carry-over of about 300,000,- 
000 bushels on July 1, 1947. A large 
crop, of course, would add to the size 
of the carry-over. 

The wheat supply for the 1945-46 
year is now indicated to be about 1,- 
440,000,000 bus exceeded only by 
supplies in 1942 and 1943. The car- 
ry-over of old wheat on July 1 was 
281,000,000 bus, and the new crop 
was indicated, on the basis of Aug. 
1 condition, at 1,146,000,000 bus. Im- 
ports are likely to be small, perhaps 
only about 15,000,000 bus. 

Disappearance in 1945-46 for civil- 
ian and military food is estimated at 
530,000,000 bus, seed at 82,000,000, al- 
cohol about 50.000,000, feed on farms 
where grown 120,000,000, and 360,000,- 
000 for exports and purchased feed. 
This would leave a carry-over July 1, 
1946, of about 300,000,000 bus. Wheat 
and flour are urgently needed in lib- 
erated areas because of reduced crops 
and the limited availability of many 
other foods. The location of sup- 
plies will determine to some extent 
whether wheat will be exported or 
used for other purposes such as an- 
imal feed, the bureau says. 

The seasonal decline in wheat 
prices for the winter crop may now 
be about complete, but some further 
decline in spring wheat prices may 
occur as the movement to market 
continues heavy. Large purchases for 
foreign relief will continue to support 
wheat prices at high levels. Con- 
tributing also to market strength was 
the announcement by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of a program 
that offers farmers the full parity 
price for 1945-crop loan wheat. Farm- 
ers putting wheat under Commodity 
Credit Corp. loan will have the op- 
tion of selling the wheat next spring 
to the Production and Marketing Ad- 


ministration at 15c bu above the ap- 
plicable loan value, less charges. 

Prospects continue for the 1945 
world wheat production, excluding 
that of the U.S.S.R. and China, to be 
about 7% less than in 1944 and about 
6% below the 1935-39 prewar aver- 
age. Probable decreases in Canada, 
Europe, and North Africa more than 
offset likely increases in the United 
States, India and in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Rye supplies in 1945-46 are now in- 
dicated at about 43,000,000 bus, con- 
sisting of a carry-over July 1, 1945, 
of 12.800,000 bus, a crop indicated 
at 27,900,000 and imports of per- 
haps 2,000,000. Disappearance is ex- 
pected to considerably exceed produc- 
tion, and a reduced carry-over is ex- 
pected by July 1, 1946. 

In August, rye prices reached the 
highest level since March, 1924, and 
were only slightly below parity. Since 
that time prices have declined sea- 
sonally, reflecting the heavy new crop 
movement. After this movement is 
over, prices will again advance as a 
result of the good demand for limited 
supplies. 

State rye goals for 1946 total 2,- 
600,000 acres. Assuming yields of 
12.2 bus per acre, this would pro- 
duce a crop of 31,400,000 bus. Ad- 
ditiona! rye production could be read- 
ily used, but it is not likely that 
acreage could be expanded to obtain 
significant additional supplies. Acre- 
age has been declining in the impor- 
tant commercial rye producing states 
since wheat restrictions were re- 
moved. The only likely increases are 
in other states, where they would be 
largely absorbed for livestock feed. 
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AUSTIN MORTON NAMED 
GENERAL SALES MANAGER 
OF KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Austin Morton 
has been named general sales man- 
ager for the Kansas Flour Mills Com- 
pany, E. P. Mitchell, president of the 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., the par- 
ent organization, has announced. 

Mr. Morton joined the Kansas 
Flour Mills Company as a sales man- 
ager in June, 1944. 

Previously, he had been divisional 
sales manager for the central states 
for Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
Salina, Kansas, and before that gen- 
eral sales manager for Dobry Flour 
Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NO PRICE CHANGES FOR 
SCREENINGS IN REVISION 


Washington, D. C.—A revision of 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 417, 
covering screenings, has been issued 
by the Office of Price Administration. 

No basic changes are contained in 
the revision, OPA officials said. Some 
of the language of the previous regu- 
lation is refined and MPR 417 is 
brought into conformity with other 
regulations that have been issued 
since the screenings regulation was 
first issued. 
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WHITE POTATOES REMOVED 
FROM PRICE CONTROL LIST 


Washington, D. C.—In the first 
move of its kind affecting an impor- 
tant staple food item, the Office of 
Price Administration recently sus- 
pended price control on white pota- 
toes for the period Sept. 14 to Oct. 
25, 1945. The action was taken, the 
OPA explained, because of a large 
crop and reduced government pur- 
chases for the armed forces. 
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INCREASED SALES 
IN BAG TEXTILES 


OPA Authorization of Price’ Rise 
Stimulates Market for Some 
Classes of Textiles 


New York, N. Y.—Authorization of 
price increases for some classes of 
cotton textiles by the Office of Price 
Administration brought about a fai 
volume of business from the textile 
bag trade in the market here during 
the past week. 

Advances of 2!2c lb were author- 
ized for mills that have conformed 
with government wage __ increas« 
schedules. For mills that have not 
conformed with the schedules, the 
price advance was limited to 1c Ib 
Nearly all sheeting producers have 
met the wage standards and the 21 4¢ 
increase brought on a flurry of sell 
ing. 

Bag manufacturers were able to 
obtain the bulk of the offerings, by 
virtue of the AA-2X rating they con- 
tinue to carry. Mills also gave the 
bag makers preference because they 
are regular customers. 

Various staple Class A and B sheet- 
ings were obtained, including the 2.85, 
3.75, 4.00 and 4.25-yard construc- 
tions. 

Other cotton goods needed by the 
textile bag industry, however, were 
unobtainable. Osnaburg cloth was 
not included in the price rise authori- 
zation and remained in a withdrawn 
position. Print cloths also were un- 
obtainable at the week end as the 
trade here momentarily awaited com- 
parable price increases for these 
goods. ~ 

Issuance of price increases foi 
print cloths would result in substan- 
tial sales, as many mills have been 
accumulating production for some 
time. It is possible that the bag mak- 
ers will soon be able to obtain needed 
quantities of the 381's-inch, 64x56 
5.50-yard number. 

Developments of good news to the 
bag industry over the week included 
announcement by the army that 9,- 
000,000 yards of burlap are to be re- 
leased from military stocks to the 
Defense Supplies Corp., presumably 
for distribution to the trade. It is 
hoped this will be added to fourth 
quarter allocations. Burlap consump- 
tion restrictions also were eased to 
allow supplies to new bag manufac- 
turérs who did not operate in the 
base period and consequently had not 
previously been entitled to quotas. 

The paper outlook has continued 
cloudy without there being any de- 
velopments that offer encouragement 
as to lifting of production of contain- 
ers. WPB announced during the 
week that pulp wood is expected to 
continue in short supply for some 
months, and paper operations in the 
meantime remained inactive. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.82, as 
compared with 8.41 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is. 17.04, as compared with 17.69 a 


year ago. 
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SOYBEAN PERMITS REQUIRED 

Toledo Ohio. — Effective at 12:01 
a.m. Sept. 24 shipments of soybeans 
to Toledo were placed under a per- 
mit system to prevent possible car 
congestion due to storage facilities 
being well occupied with wheat. De- 
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FAMILY PATENTS 


White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


§. G, L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 




















ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 





It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 


| VOIGT MILLING CO. eS 
C Telephone 85991 





3rand Rapids, Mich. 











“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











Kansas City; Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 


Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 





QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








ee "9 
Golden Loaf” t«'sou 
rand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 














ACME RYE 

| A HIGH QUALITY 

} WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 

All Grades 

| FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 

| WAUPACA WISCONSIN 

-— : 





| HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
DOVER, OHIO 


Domestic and Export 














spite a record crop, permits were 
avoided in this market on wheat, 
largely because the car supply was 
not sufficient to produce a glut at 
any one time. Permits governed 
wheat and soybean shipments here 
during the 1944 reason. 
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UNIFORM FABRIC AVAILABLE 

Washington, D. C. Bakers can 
now purchase fabric for washable 
uniforms without obtaining priorities, 
the War Production Board has an- 
nounced. WPB revoked Direction 5 
to general conservation order M-317, 
which had required priority assist- 
ance for class A and B sheeting for 
linen rental services, hotels, res- 
taurants, hair cutting establishments, 
commercial laundries, dry cleaning 
establishments and diaper service 
laundries. Availability of ducks, 
twills and drills due to army cut- 
backs was resposible for the revoca- 
tion, WPB said. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


BRANCH MANAGER 

George A. Hawkins is the new 
manager of the Minneapolis branch 
of Fairbanks Morse & Co., succeeding 
the late B. A. Snarenberger. Mr. 
Hawkins has been associated with 
the company since 1933, with head- 
quarters at Boston, but has been lo- 
cated at the home office in Chicago 
for the last year. He is a graduate 
of Culver Military Academy and of 
the Thayer School of Engineering at 
Dartmouth College. 
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Cut Taxes, Reduce 
Government Costs, 
Says James F. Bell 


In a signed statement written for 
the Minneapolis Tribune, James F. 
Bell, chairman of the board of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., expresses the opin- 
ion that Congress should not only 
reduce taxes, but should also reduce 
unnecessary expenditures. Large ex- 
penditures give rise to heavy taxes, 
he says, and no genuine tax reduc- 
tion can be expected until the cost 
of government is reduced. 

“If instead of paying out money 
for taxes, we pay for goods or useful 
services,” reads his statement, “we 
raise our standard of living and cre- 
ate more employment. Money paid 
to a person, whether on government 
payroll or not, who does not produce 
goods or useful services for the rest 
of us to enjoy, is lowering—not rais- 
ing—-our standard of living. Compe- 
tition will generally rid business of 
such parasites. 

‘However, the government does not 
have that type of competition and 
there is the ever-present possibility 
that persons who render no _ useful 
service to the community are enjoy- 
ing a living at the expense of the 
rest of us. Accordingly, in building 
a strong, prosperous postwar era, it 
is important that we relieve taxpay- 
much as_ possible so that 
monies so realized for individual 
spending may stimulate those activ- 
ities that will maintain a_ higher 
standard of living to which we aspire. 

“Another of the many reasons why 
Congress should reduce taxes is the 
need to eliminate certain harmful 
effects caused by the high income 
tax rates. There probably isn’t any 
tax that is fair and equitable in its 
applic::tion to all taxpayers. Neither 
is there any tax which is completely 
harmless in its economic effects. 

“So long as the tax rates are com- 
paratively low, the inequities that are 
caused or the harm that arises is gen- 


ers as 
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erally accepted in stride. However, 
when tax rates are unusually high, 
such as is now the case for income 
taxes, the inequities and the harm- 
fulness are greatly magnified. 

“While the underlying principle of 
ability to pay which supports the 
income tax is generally accepted, we 
should not assume that the burden 
which that source of revenue can 
bear is unlimited.” 
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Hawaiian Food, Feed 
Items Go Back 
to Private Trade 


Honolulu, T. H.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. will be virtually out of 
its wartime importing business here 
by Nov. 1, when importation of all 
but nine food and feed items will be 
returned to private firms. The CCC 
already has discontinued importation 
of powdered skim milk, cake and 
pastry flour, wheat, milo maize, oats, 
whole barley, middlings, feed salt and 
fortified feeding oil. 

Effective Oct. 1 the CCC will drop 
its importation of rolled barley, fine 
and coarse alfalfa meal, oyster shell 
and oyster shell flour. 

The list will be cut further on 
Nov. 1, when CCC will discontinue 
importation of bread flour, cracker 
flour, special cake flour and family 
flour, corn (from Gulf ports, but Dec. 
1 from west coast ports) and mill 
run. 

Among the nine items that CCC 
will continue to import until further 
notice are rice, fish meal, meat and 
bone meal, liver meal and soybean 
meal. 
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NEW BUCKWHEAT SOON 

New buckwheat should begin mov- 
ing this week, according to Frank H. 
Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis., and at 
a premium over what is asked for all 
October shipment. Volume of move- 
ment will depend largely upon weath- 
er conditions. Opening prices on flour 
are 50@60c sack higher than a year 
ago, but pound for pound, buckwheat 
still is below wheat and rye prices. 
A large waiting demand may hold 
prices firm until new grain moves 
more freely, but with crop estimates 
well below a year ago, offerings may 
not be heavy enough to depress the 
market to last year’s low level. 





Price Squeeze 
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(Continued from page 14.) 


back into service. A limited amount 
of eastern business in established 
brands is reported, but the volume is 
not large. All mills are active in 
filling old orders. 


Production 


Flour production decreased 163,000 
sacks last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,663,719 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,826,942 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,512,917 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago with 70% of the 
mills reporting the figure was 2,369,- 
487 sacks and three years ago with 
64% of the mills reporting the figure 
was 2,963,290. Production in the 
Southwest increased 59,000 sacks. All 
other areas showed decreases, as fol- 
lows: Northwest 27,000 sacks, Buffalo 


149,000, central and _ southeastern 
states 34,000, north Pacific Coast 
12,000. 








ARNOLD 


— 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT + MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





Western King F lour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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Lt. Col. Fred Larsen, Jr. 


CIVILIAN—Lt. Col. Fred Larsen, Jr., 
son of the president of the Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chicago, 
is planning to return soon to the 
large flour distributing firm as an 
officer. He recently received his dis- 
charge from the army. Enlisting in 
November, 1940, with the rank of 
captain, he received his majority a 
year later, and in 1944 was promoted 
to lieutenant colonel. Lt. Col. Larsen 
served in the European theater of 
war, and also spent some time in 
India and other Asiatic areas. Last 
July he was home on leave, flying 
from India to New York in three 
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W. S. Kiesner 


days. Before he enlisted in the army, 
Lt. Col. Larsen was treasurer of the 
firm to which he is returning. 


NEW PRESIDENT —W. S. Kiesner, 
manager of the Minneapolis branch 
of the commercial feed division for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inec., was recently 
elected president of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Association. He 
succeeds Warren Plummer of Gener- 
al Mills, Inc. Elected vice presidents 
of the association were Fred Seed, 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis; E. H. Sath- 
er, Doughboy Mills, Inc., New Rich- 
mond, Wis., and W. A. Maney, Maney 


Donald Danforth 


Bros. Mill & Elevator Co., Minneap- 
olis. Wayne Fish, Minneapolis, was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer. 


ANNIVERSARY — Donald Danforth, 
president of the Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, marked his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary with the company Sept. 1. 
Joining Purina upon graduation from 
Princeton University in 1920, he 
spent many months in various de- 
partments and developed the junior 
sales work of the company before 
becoming secretary-treasurer in 1925. 
Mr. Danforth is secretary of the 
American Youth Foundation, secre- 
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H. H. Kirkpatrick 


tary-treasurer of the Danforth Foun 
dation, a trustee of Princeton Univer 
sity and Berea (Ky.) College, an 
director of the St. Louis Chamber o 
Commerce, YMCA and the Firsi 
Bank of East Prairie, Mo. 


HEADS FEED CLUB—H. H. Kirk 
patrick, manager of Omar, Inc., wa 
elected president of the Des Moinse 
Feed and Grain Club at the annua 
meeting of the group held recently 
He succeeds E. L. Dutcher. Do 
Jorgenson, Sargent & Co., was named 
secretary-treasurer, a position previ 
ously held by Mr. Kirkpatrick. 














A. L. Jacobson, chairman of the 
board of the Arnold Milling Co., Ster- 
ling, Kansas, and Mrs. Jacobson, vis- 
ited St. Louis Jast week and spent 
some time with their son, who is in 
the army and stationed at Jefferson 
Barracks. Mr. and Mrs. Jacobson 
were on the first part of a motor tour 
which will take them to the Pacific 
Northwest and California. 


August Denk, manager of the Min- 
neapolis plant of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, is visiting the Dallas 
plant and, en route home, will see his 
son who is stationed at a naval depot 
near Oklahoma City. 


W. L. Williams, of the Minneapolis 
bulk sales division, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., is making his initial visit to 
eastern markets. 

© 

‘L. A. Laybourn, vice president of 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, spent a day visiting the Hutch- 
inson Board of Trade and getting 
first hand information on the wheat 
movement. 


* 

Don Russell, assistant sales man- 
ager for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, left for a 
visit with the trade in the south- 
eastern states. 

& 

The engagement has been an- 
nounced of Miss Nancy Katherine 
Pace, of Oklahoma City, to Maj. 


Thomas Beacom Humphrey, of Min- 
neapolis. Maj. Humphrey is the son 
of Karl E. Humphrey, vice president 
and treasurer of General Mills, Inc., 
and recently returned from 22 months 
of service in Europe. He now is sta- 
tioned at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Arthur Van Dugteren, flour broker, 


Detroit, spent last week in Pitts- 
burgh calling on the trade. Another 
visitor was L. P. O’Laughlin, flour 


broker of Cleveland. 


# 
Dwight K. Yerxa, vice president 
and general sales manager, Com- 
mander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 


spent several days in the New York 
market following the bakers’ clubs 
outing in Wernersville, Pa. 

& 


Edwin A. Larson, manager of the 
bakery special flours department, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was 
a recent visitor in New York, and 
I. ©. Maghran, eastern manager at 
Buffalo for the same firm, spent a 
couple of days at the mill’s New York 
offices. 


A. R. Kinney, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, ex- 
perienced a severe heart attack two 
months ago while at his summer 
home at Lake Okoboji, Iowa, and was 
removed by ambulance to the Metho- 
dist hospital in Omaha. He now is 


sufficiently recovered to go to Florida 


MOSTLY PERSONA 


for the winter. His address in the 
South will be Sans Souci apartments, 
512 Dartmoor St., St. Petersburg. 


R. S. McIlvaine, head of the Rainbo 
Bread Co., Denver, has been appoint- 
ed a member of the fish and game 
committee of the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce. L. J. Todhunter, of the 
L. J. Todhunter Co., bakery machin- 
ery and equipment, is chairman of 
the committee. 


J. M. Waber, of the Amber Milling 
Division of Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Association, St. Paul, Minn., 
visited the Chicago trade last week. 

2 

R. S. Thorpe, representative of the 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
is now settled in a new country home 
in the South Hills, near Pittsburgh. 

= 

Stephen F. King, secretary of Merit 
Mills, feed manufacturers, Oklahoma 
City, is seriously ill in a_ hospital 
there. 

a 
Henderson, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Atlanta, Earl Fuqua, Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., Little Rock, 
and M. H. McGrath of Early & Dan- 


J. R. 


iels Co., Louisville, visited in Nash- 
ville last week among the flour and 
feed trade. 

2 


Vernon S. Tupper, president and 
manager of the Nashville Roller Mills, 





i did ae 
Nashville blending plant, has rr 
turned from a business trip to Cha 
tanooga, where he visited connection 


2aul Marshall, of Chicago, was 
St. Louis last week visiting with mil 
ers and grain men. Morris F. Wil 
kins, Arkansas City (Kansas) Flot 
Mills Co., another St. Lou 
visitor 


was 


B. J. Gibson, of the B. J. Gibs« 
Co., Indianapolis, was a Minneapol 
visitor late last week. His compa! 
is the Indiana representative of 1 
Excelsior Milling Co. 


A. L. Ingram, regional director 
bulk product sales for Pillsbury Mill 
Inc., at Chicago, is spending a fe 
days at headquarters in Minneapol 


s 
labo1 


H. D. Liggett, director of 
tories for the Colorado Milling & EF] 
vator Co., Denver, was a recent Ka 
sas City visitor. 

.) 

L. A. Laybourn, vice president a 
grain buyer for the B. A. Eckha 
Milling Co., Chicago, was on the Ka 
sas City exchange last week. 


Miss Marcia Files, daughter 
Howard W. Files, vice president a! 
general sales manager of Pillsbu) 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and the Re 
Albert Ryall Ashley, pastor of t! 
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Howard Methodist Church, New Ha- 
ven, Conn., were married Sept. 22. 
The ceremony took place in West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Min- 


neapolis. 
® 


Leon Browder, Browder Milling Co., 
Fulton, Ky., was a recent visitor in 
St. Louis. 

* 


Victor H. Engelhard, sales manager 
of the Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis- 
ville, and Mrs. Engelhard, have an- 
nounced the engagement of their 
daughter, Mary Louise Engelhard, to 
Lt. John Watson Barr, 3rd, of Louis- 
ville. Miss Engelhard is a graduate 
of Randolph-Macon College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. Mr. Barr is a graduate of 
Princeton University. He is with 
the 10th Mountain Division, and re- 
cently returned from Italy. 

; i?) 

Joe V. Fleming, vice president of 
the George E. Gano Grain Co., was 
chairman of the package department 
of the Hutchinson, Kansas, Red Cross 
and when he needed a band of aides 
drafted most of the grain men for 
preparing 11,000 Christmas parcels 
to be sent overseas. 


J. R. Marts, who represents the 
Farmers Co-operative Commission 
Co., on the Hutchinson, Kansas, trad- 
ing floor, was seriously burned when 
paint removing fluid exploded in his 
hand. 


Ralph W. Sowden, president of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, spent a few days in Kansas 
City last week. 

* 

L. C. Chase, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, and C. A. Barrows, 
sales manager, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis; King P. Aitken, 
vice president and general manager, 
and John Jontz, manager of the grain 


department, Alva (Okla.) Roller 
Mills, attended an operating com- 
mittee meeting of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., in Kansas City last 
week. 

® 
Jack Duncan, who represents the 


Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, in North Carolina, Virginia and 
eastern Tennessee, is the father of 
a second daughter, which was born 
to Mrs. Duncan on July 30. 

® 


Robert E. Sullivan, executive sec- 


retary and general counsel of the 
New England Bakers Association, 


Boston, and Kenneth J. Hanau, vice 
president of the Wagner Baking Co., 
Newark, have just been appointed 
industry members of the National 
War Labor Board. They will serve al- 
ternate weeks for the duration of the 
board. Both had been on the appeals 
and review committee of the board 
since last April. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Anna Thiesen Kuesters, opera- 
tor of a bakery at Buffalo for 55 
years, died recently at the age of 82. 
A native of Germany, Mrs. Kuesters 
came to Buffalo with her husband, 
the late John Kuesters, 55 years ago 
and founded the bakery. When Mr. 
Kuesters died 15 years ago, his wife’s 
sister, Miss Katherine Thiesen, came 
to live with her and help with the 
baking. Miss Thiesen is not sure she 

















will be able to continue operating 
the shop alone. A son and three 
daughters also survive Mrs. Kuesters. 


Arthur Storms, 74, died at San An- 
tonio, Sept. 20, after a rather pro- 
tracted illness. For over 40 years he 
had been associated with Ehrhardt 
Guenther in the management of Pio- 
neer Flour Mills, San Antonio, and 
was widely known and highly re- 
spected in the milling and grain 
trade. Surviving are his widow and 
one daughter. 


Carl C. Stein, 77, pioneer baker of 
Portland, Oregon, died Sept. 20, after 
an illness of several months. Born 
in Germany, Mr. Stein came to this 
country when 17 years of age. He 
founded Stein’s Bakery more than 59 
years ago, retiring in 1941. He was 
widely known on the Pacific Coast for 
his rye and pumpernickel breads. 


Aneurin Owen, 87, one of the pio- 
neer grain dealers of South Dakota, 
died at his home in Minneapolis, 
Sept. 21. He started in business in 
1881 and engaged in it continuously 
until his retirement in 1937. He 
moved to Minneapolis in 1905. Sur- 
viving are two sons and one daughter. 


Bernard Rothstein, for the past 40 
years president and treasurer of B. 
Rothstein Co., Charlestown, Mass., 
flour dealer, died Sept. 14 at his home 
in Brookline. Services were held at 
Congregation Kehillath Israel in 
Brookline on Sept. 16. Surviving are 
four sons and four daughters. 


Alfred E. Beattie, 47, died Sept. 
14 of a heart attack. He had been 
connected with General Mills, Inc., 
at Oklahoma City for three years as 
supply manager. During World War 
I he was a member of the interna- 


tionally known Princess Pat regi- 
ment. 

George Curtis, 84, pioneer grain 
and agricultural specialist, died at 


his home in Oklahoma City Sept. 18. 
Mr. Curtis. at one time served as 
manager of the Oklahoma City Mill 
& Elevator Co., now a General Mills, 
Inc., unit. 


Ray Johnson, 68, bakery and res- 
taurant operator at Logansport, Ind., 
for 39 years, died at his home there 
recently. 








WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


GG GG ge 


Col. Thomas A. Cuneo has been dis- 
charged from the army and is back 
with the Robilo & Cuneo firm in 
Memphis. Col. Cuneo, who served in 
World War I, re-entered the army 


in July, 1942, from the infantry re- 


serve, and served as commander of 
the 64th Training Wing at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., and at Lincoln, Neb. More 
recently he was director of training 
and operations at Buckley Field, Den- 
ver, and at Shephard Field, Wichita 
Falls, Texas. As director of training 
and operations, Col. Cuneo had charge 
of several schools for members of 
the Army Air Forces ground services. 
His arctic survival training school, 
he said, was located on a mountain 
60 miles from Buckley Field, where 
snow stuck to the ground 10 months 
out of the year. 
* 


A purple heart medal and an addi- 
tional oak leaf cluster has been 
awarded posthumously to T/Sgt. Gail 
R. Van Patten, son of G..G. Van Pat- 
ten, Chicago manager for Hoffmann- 
La Roche, Inc. Sgt. Van Patten was 
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awarded the air medal and one oak 
leaf cluster previously, but several 


weeks after he had been reported 
missing in action. 
* 

Joe D. Williams of the United 

States Coast Guard has been dis- 


charged from the service, and has re- 
turned to Nashville to resume his 
work in the office of his father, Cohen 


E. Williams & Son, Nashville flour 
and feed brokerage concern, with 


whom he was associated for 10 years 
before entering the service. 
* 
Ens. Bernard Evers, Jr., Naval Air 
Corps, is visiting his parents, F. B. 
Evers, president and manager of the 


American Bread Co., Nashville, and 
Mrs. Evers, on a short stay. He has 
been stationed at Grosse Ile, Mich., 


and is being assigned to the new large 
carrier, the Lake Champlain, in the 
Atlantic. 

* 


Set. A. W. Williams, Jr., son of the 
Louisville correspondent of The 
Northwestern Miller, arrived in New 
York after two years in Europe, and 
will have a 30-day furlough at home, 
after which he will go to Camp 
Campbell, at Hopkinsville, Ky., and 
probably will be mustered out 


* 


Lt. Helge Hansen, manager of the 
Hutchinson, Kansas, office of Goffe 
& Carkener, Inc., Kansas City, is vis- 
iting at home after seeing foreign 
service with the Navy. He has the 
points, but has no idea when he will 
be discharged, he says. 


-BREA S THE STAFF F LIFE 


J. J. THOMPSON TO HEAD 
PILLSBURY PROMOTION 


Minneapolis, Minn.--The appoint- 
ment of J. J. Thompson as manage? 
of the newly organized sales promo- 
tion department of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., was recently announced by H. 
W. Files, vice president in charge of 
sales and advertising. 

Mr. Thompson joined Pillsbury 12 
years ago as a territory salesman in 
Erie County, Pa. In 1936, he went 
to St. Louis as grocery products 
branch manager, and in 1940, to Buf- 
falo as division manager. He was 
transferred to the general office as 
a member of the headquarters divi- 
sion of the grocery products depart- 
ment in 1942. He will continue to 
have his headquarters in the gen- 
eral offices here. 


ae 








J. J. Thompson 





BURLAP IMPORTING 
BACK TO INDUSTRY 


Government Officials Announce In- 
tention to Restore Trade to 
Industry Jan. 1, 1946 


New York, N. Y.—-The Burlap In- 
dustry Advisory Committee was told 
at its meeting with War Production 
Board officials here last week-end 
that the government will go ahead 
with its plans for the return of bur- 
lap importing to private hands as of 
Jan. 1, 1946. 

This action by government officials 
over-rode the unanimous recommen- 
dation of the committee, made several 
months ago, that the United States 
extend its purchase program through 
the first quarter of 1946. 

Importers and bag manufacturers 
who handle their own burlap impor- 
tations are to apply for licenses un- 
der Conservation Order M-63 by Oct. 
1, it was learned, with authorizations 
to be issued simultaneously by tele- 


graph on or about Oct. 15. New im- 
porters are expected to be covered 
through a small percentage of the 


quota that will be reserved by WPB. 

The price question is expected to 
be cleared up by the Office of Price 
Administration through a revision to 


Maximum Price Regulation No. 18 
that will establish a maximum on 
purchase prices. This level should 


allow a workable margin under cur- 
rent domestic ceilings, it is believed 


BREA $5 THE STAFF OF FE 


TITHING PROJECT SPREADS 

Tecumseh, Mich. “Dynamic Ker- 
nels’”’ seed wheat has been purchased 
by 120 farmers, representing 80 
churches, to be planted and tithed to 
their churches in 1946, Perry Hayden, 
founder of the Dynamic Kernels 
project and president of the Tecumseh 
Milling Co., has announced. Total 
amount to 2,450 bus of seed 
which is being sold for $1 per bu 
if the purchaser agrees to tithe his 
church from the 1946 crop. 


sales 


BREAD IS THE STAFF F FE 


C. L. MAGEE RETURNS TO 
FORMER EXPORT POSITION 


Chicago, Il]._-C. L. Magee has been 
appointed manager of the export di- 
vision of the southwestern unit of 
the Standard Milling Co., according to 
an announcement by L. A. Macken- 
roth, vice president. Mr. Magee was 
export manager for the southwestern 
unit during the first World War and 
for several years thereafter. He has 
traveled extensively in world mar- 
kets, and was active in both export 
and domestic sales with Texas mills. 

In addition to his work for the 
Standard Milling Co., Mr. Magee will 
continue operation of the National 
Trading Co., transacting a general ex- 


port business, with offices in the 
Dwight Building, Kansas City. Mr. 
Magee is general manager of this 
company. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GEORGE H. COPPERS HEAD 
OF NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


New York, N. Y.—George H. Cop- 
pers, general counsel for the National 
Biscuit Co. since 1938, has been elect- 
ed president of the company. Roy E. 
Tomlinson, who has been president 
almost continuously for 28 years, was 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Coppers, who is 43 years 
old, started as an office boy with the 
company and has advanced to serve 
successively as assistant secretary, as- 
sistant general counsel, and counsel. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 
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Housewives apparently 




















soft winter short patent $4.20@ 4.40, straight 























Philippines is now 
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UR QUOTATIONS 





Omaha: The market quieted down 





























Hard winter short patent 





















Spring second patent‘ 





Texas: Sales only 10 to 15% of capacity, 
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subsidy reduction. Offerings, when made 
are usually at ceilings. Buyers at the 
same time are not anxious to add. tc 
their bookings because the majority hav: 
plenty of flour on the books to the end 
of the year. Further contributing to the 
dull situation are reports. that subsidy 
rates for October will be increased and buy 
ers seem intent on waiting for this even 








tuality. Commitments during the pas 
week were hard to uncover, They cor 
sisted entirely of minimum carlot sales an 
volume was unusually light. This condi 


tion prevailed on all types of flour an 
applied to all classes of buyers. Shippin; 
directions on old contracts are comin, 
in at a faster pace, but mills experienc: 
more difficulty in keeping up with schedules 
Quotations Sept. : spring high gluter 
$3.87@3.92, short patent $3.77@3.87, stand 
ard patent 16 first clear 
3.52; southwestern short patent $3.7 
indard patent j 3.75 
patent $3.60@4 3.7 

















st 3.75: soft 





.70, straights 








clears $3.40@ 3.50. 

Philadelphia: No material change in tl 
flour price situation is evident. The wu 
dertone remains firm, with mill askir 
figures held mostly at ceilings. Whi 


government inquiries for flour are report 
ed to be good, the demand in domest 
trade circles is quiet, and the occurren 
of the Hebrew Day of Atonement holida 
on Monday intensified the dullness whi 


has been } vailing recently. Some tal 
is going t) d of a possible increa 
in the a for October, due t 
increas 1 involving labor an 
stron v hie prices, Should th 
situatior ti I | later in the mont} 
as many | eve »bable in view of thr 
xovernment heat purchasing pre 


gram, the usual iionth-end buying may hi 
deferred in anticipation § that a highe 
subsidy may provide more attractive price 








Last year October subsidy rates were ad 
vanced sharply 

Quotations Sept 2a spring wheat shor 
tent $3.80@ 3.83, standard patent $3.70 





first spring clear : 
winter short patent $3.80@3.83, 95% $3 
a3.73; soft winter straights, nearby § 


554 3.60; har 


@ 3.45, 

Pittsburgh; Sales of flour are very light 
Only fill-in ales ire reported, as flor 
buyers lack incentive Most of the trac 
is booked ahead from two to four mont} 
Mills do not push sales and four m 
representative advised their mills 
definitely not interested in any new bus 
ness at this time stating present cost 
wheat and the present subsidy mean 
loss on flour sales Hope entertained o 
vorable October subsidy Price 








more 
unchanged, with high protein flours he 
at ceiling ind only lower grades showir 
any deviations Family flour sales in mixe 
cars with millfeed are reported good, Ba 
ers claim demand for baked goods n 
showing any decrease Shipping directio 








are 
Quotations Sept. 22: hard winter bake 





short patent $3.70@3.80, straight $3.6( 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3 

3.53; spring bakers” short patent $3.75 
65a 3.70, higt elute 
clear $3.47 3.60; 

winter bakers c¢ flour $4.354@ 4.60, inte 
mediate ade straight $3.67; Pacit 
coast $3. family flour $4.10@4 


THE SOUTH 





3.80, standard 
straight $3.90, 














New Orleans: Flour demand has li 
ened slightly. This is considered to be 
temporary condition, due to a _recurre! 
of summer heat (Juotations Sept 
spring wheat $3.75 f.o.b mill,  ceilin 
hard winter standard patent $3.45, he 
$3.60; soft winter stre $3.60, nor 
$3.7 latter prices are New Orlear 

Nashville: While no large bookings al 
reported, the consensus is that the flor 
business is good here for this seaso1 
the year New sales range from one at 
two carlots for immediate or nearby shi 
ment to 2,000 and 4,000 sacks for di 
tributed 60 to 90-day delivery. Genera 
ly, local buyers are fairly well covere 
for some time and are not interested 
making a large booking unless they ri 
across a bargain Outbound shipments 
old contracts to ‘merchants, jobbers at 
wholesalers in the South and Southea 
are from fair to good and a definite it 
provement is expected soon as the shor 
ening situation is being relieved to 
certain extent. Mills report that whe 


army contracts were completed in Al 
gust a dull period was expected to 
low, however, surprisingly good sales ha 
continued good this far this month 

takers indicate that the continued scat 
ity of shortening, sugar and syrups | 
maintained the demand for their pro 
ucts and their difficulty in securing the 
same ingredients is curtailing their pre 
duction to a certain extent Both mill 
and blenders have raised their quotatior 
from 5 to 10¢ sack 

(lJuotations Sept 
flour $4.69; cake 


soft wheat cal 
not over 11% 





$4.02; cake flour, .41% or more $3 
short patent family flour $5.10@5.20, stanc 
ard patent $4.95@ 5.10, straight $4.70 





1.95, clear 
PACIFIC COAST 

Portland; New flour bookings have n 
been large, with the domestic trade we 
filled up and exporters marking time. Son 
Philippine flour bookings have been madt 
but Chinese bookings await the action 
the government on pleas for relief flour 
Some South American bookings are _ r¢ 
ported, with steamship companies puttin 
ships back into service. There is a lin 
ited amount of eastern business in regu 
lar brands. but the volume is not largt 
Mills are still grinding to capacity 0 
their old bookings. 

Quotations Sept. 22: all Montana 








high gluten $3.67, bluestem bakers $3.3) 
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bluestem topping $3.35, cake $3.90, pastry 
$3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 

5 whole wheat 100% $3.35, graham 
cracked wheat $3.05. 











CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal; Since the announcement 
of the new export price for wheat at $1.55 
hu Canadian mills have been swamped 
with flour orders In addition to the British 
Ministry of Food, inquiries have been com- 
ing from many other countries which are 
in need of flour and the Canadian milling 
apacity is not nearly large enough to 
take care of all the business offering. Large 
quantities of flour have been booked for 
October shipment to the United Kingdom 
ind other markets Mills are not yet tak- 
ing orders for November and December 
as no price has as yet been arrived at for 
those months Apparently, the new $1.55 
price for wheat extends into October, but 
there is no guarantee that it will be car- 





ried over into the following months It is 
in interim price and subject to change. 
Quotations Sept. 22: for export, government 


regulation flour $11.30 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s 
Montreal seaboard, or $11.35 Atlantic win 





ter ports Domestic prices are at the ceil 

namely, top patents for use in Can 
t 1 $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30 
in 9S's cotton, mixed cars, track, Toronto 


Montreal freights, 10¢ extra where cartage 
i performed 

Winter wheat flour is selling in the 
usual quantities in domestic markets. The 
biscuit and pastry manufacturers are get- 
ting all they need No export) permits 
ire being issued for the time being The 
Wheat fjoard wishes to be satisfied that 
enough wheat will be available for grind 
ing for domestic use before allowing any 
more of this flour to be shipped out of 
the countrys Prices are at ceiling levels 


Qluotations Sept standard grades ot 


soft winters $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons 
Montreal freight basis; the quotation for 
export is nominal and unchanged at $6.25 
bbl, cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, plus 
qualization fee of $1.50 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat = are 
lowe! The first rush to market after 
threshing is ove! Farmers now have 
their grain in barns and are busy with 
ther work The ceiling price is in effect 


22 best grades $1.26 bu, 
Montreal freights which is equivalent to 
$1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b shipping points in 
Ontario. 


Juotations Sept 


Winnipeg: Export) busines in Canadian 
flour last week was equivalent to about 
500,000 bus of wheat Practically all o 
this was worked to the United Kingdom 
with the tritish Ministry of Food the buy 
I Most mills are hooked for the month 

October Domesti trade continues good 





ind supplies are moving freely Quota 
ms Sept. 22: top patent springs for de 
ery between Fort William and the British 
‘olumbia boundary, $5.20 cottons; econd 
tents $4.80 econd patents to haker 


Vancouver: No new developments with 





i to export shipments took place’ in 
ocal flour cireles during the week il 
hough there were increasing signs that a 
irge movement might not be long delayed 
rhe basi for this encouragement was the 


nereased movement of wheat to many 
irts of the world brought about by re 


location of ships previously used for wat 
irposes in the Pacific 

Exporter ure receiving many inquiries 
ro oamny kind of flour, but so far they 
ive only been able to file these until 
mnage is made available mn the other 
ind western flour mills still are working 

ipacity on yvovernment orders 

Domestic flour sales are moving along 
teadily Supplies are reported fair with 
rices unchanged as of Sept 22 In the 
ird wheat flour trade cash car quotations 
nt cotton 9's are first patents $5.40; 
ikers patents %5; vitamin B $4.90; oft 
heat flour is moving to the trade at $7.50 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: There does not seem to be 
iny lessening of interest whatever Le 
en as at any time this year, 

th buyers eagerly absorbing all offerings, 
egardless of delivery time. They will take 
inything they can get, 12-months’ delivery, 
livery next summer, or anything mills will 
ffer Prices are no longer mentioned; 
rely ceiling Where they cannot. get 
llfeed for nearby delivery, they will take 
round grains of any kind, and eground 
neat in particular, even though cost is 
round $20 more than millfeed Millers 
onsequently do not anticipate any break 


n the millfeed ceiling; $37.75 


1and is as k 








Kansas City: No let-up in demand; heavy 
roduction being absorbed on contracts and 
nm mixed car trade with family flours and 
round grains; eiling, $36.50 carlots 





Oklahoma City: A good demand. exists 
vr omillfeeds though production is below 
trade needs No change in prices Quota- 
tions burlap, carloads for southern § de- 
liveries: bran, mill run and_= shorts $1.95 
cwt; for northern deliveries: $1.90, 
Omaha: Market unchanged It is tight 
No increase to. the supply Demand ex- 
cellent; supply good, but far behind demand. 
(lJuotations $36.50 ecarlot, $37.50 Leck, 


ceilings. 





Wichita: Demand continues heavy and 
seems greater than at any time in the 
past two years; supply very inadequate; 
it Is expected the situation will continue 
tight; quotations are at full Wichita and 
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Kansas City ceilings for both bran and 
shorts. 

Hutchinson; Feed buyers are willing to 
wait indefinitely for delivery if mills will 
accept bookings. Demand is far in ex- 
cess of output, with interest in shorts 
especially keen, Quotations: $36.50@ 37.50, 
Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand exceptionally good; prices 
steady; supplies considerably below trade 
requirements; ceiling prices continue to pre- 
vail for bran and _ shorts, 

Fort Worth: Production absorbed by ap 
plication on contracts or by mixed car 
trade; no open market offerings: demand 
continues urgent. Quotations: ceiling, car 
lots, wheat and grey shorts $42.20 sacked, 
delivered TCP; in mixed cars $1 per ton 
higher. 

Toledo: No change, demand just as strong 
and excessive as ever even under condi- 
tions that might seem to cause some mod- 


eration of it All millfeeds continue to 
sell readily at ceiling levels, $42.37 bulk, 
f.o.b Toledo, sustained and = strengthened 


by recognized shortagze evervwhere 


Cleveland: Feed continues to be very 
scarce, Truckers are obtaining most of the 
feed all at ceiling prices There is an 
occasional mixed car of flour and feed 


shipped from this territory 


Buffalo: Continued record output is still 


short of supplying the great demand, Trend 
is firm; all varieties $41.55 straight carlots 
Boston: Offerings continue scarce while 
no let-up in demand is apparent Heavy 
mill production is consumed for the most 
part by prior orders Hope is expressed 
that corn offerings will increase with ap- 
proach of new crop harvesting. Coarse 
ground grains are more plentiful but high 
in price Spring bran, midds mixed feed, 
red dog $45.674@46.17 per ton 
Philadelphia: bemand active: market 
rules firm, with supplies small; standard 
bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft win- 
ter std midds flour and red dog, all 


$44.844 45.84 ton. 


Pittsburgh: lemand continues heavy with 


supplies extremely unsatisfactory Protein 
millfeeds and all oil meals in big demand 
with no supplies to offer Oats, wheat 


continue plentiful with some barley offered 
Corn unobtainable Throughout Tri-State 





area grain crops are reported in good con 
dition stimulating hope feed situation may 
ease in another 3) days Bran, red dox 
standard middlings, ceiling $44.85 ton, f.o.} 

Nashville: lbemand far exceeds supply 
Local and nearby mills indicate they 
ire more or less “rationing their feed to 
see that each customer is given his share 
Prices continue at the ceilings both bran 
ind shorts $4 Ma 44.30 

Portland: Mill ru: bran, midds., shorts 
Sob Lo0 ton 

Ogden: Trade steady, with demand ex 
ceeding upply, and bull of trade being 
consumed in local area Practically every 
thing consumed here despite mills operat 
ing ver days per week 
(Juotations ad): red bran and mill 
rut blended white and midds $36.30 
carload lots f.o.1 Ogden Denver prices 
SOS, eiling California prices $42.08 ir- 
lots, f.o.t San Francisco with Lo An- 
veles prices up $1, ceiling. 


Toronto: Millfeed is much wanted. Sup 


plies are short of requirements although 
production is at peak proportions. Only 
limited exports allowed; bran $29, shorts 
$30. midds. $33, net cash terms, bags in 
cluded, mixed or straight car Montreal 
hasis 

Winnipeg: Demand continues strong and 
all supplies from western mills are readily 
ibsorbed with the great bulk xoing to 
eastern Canada Some supplies from Al- 
berta mills are moving to British Columbia, 
but sales in the three prairie provinces 
are insignificant Quotations: Manitoba and 


Saskatchewan bran $28, hort $29; Al 


berta bran $25.50, shorts §2 








.otl Small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
S35 extra 

Vancouver: lomesti: demand shows a 
small inerease over past 


‘ ew weeks but 
heavy sales ure not expe 


f 
ted for a month 


Dealers are finding increasing difficulty 
in securing millfeed trom western mills 
(luantities received are considerably lower 


than last year, whereas consumer demand 
is sharply higher, pointing to a continua- 


tion of strict rationing of all sales for 
some time to come Prices unchanged at 
ceiling levels bran $29.80 shorts $80.80, 





midds. § 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto: Rolled oats and oatmeal busi 
ness is picking up. These mills are now 
beginning a more active period with the 
approach of colder weather Quotations 
Sept 22 rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, 
cotton, in mixed cars: oatmeal in 98-lb 
jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in fair demand on the domestic market 
with supplies sufficient to take care of all 
buying orders Overseas inquiry for rolled 
oats and oatmeal has been reported, but 
mills are apparently encountering difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient experienced help and 
other supplies, particularly containers. It 
is the combination of these factors that 
is making it difficult to do export busi- 
ness in package quantities. Quotations: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 





Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Sept. 25 at $4.75 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-oz 
packages $2.65 case, 48-o0z packages 
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FLOUR BUYING 
EXPERIENCE 


IS VALUABLE 


flour through Kelly-Erickson. 


problem. 


The countless unusual four buying 
situations we have faced, the numer- 
ous different buying or selling condi- 
tions that have occurred—all these 
add up to a background of experi- 


ence that is yours when you buy your 


Our staff can help you with your 


entire technical or commercial flour 





O M AH A, 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


NEBRAS K A 


J 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


® ARISTOS 


KANSAS CITY - 








DAVIS - NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


MISSOURI 














Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“'BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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WANT ADS 














v 


v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2!%4c per word, 50c minimum. 
Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 


¥ 


Display Want 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 





HELP WANTED 


MACHINERY WANTED 











v 





ELEVATOR 


SUPERINTENDENT 


WANTED 


For 1,500,000-bu 
ated with flour mill. 
sas City. 

Give experience, references, age, 
education and salary desired. All 
replies will be kept in strict con- 
fidence. 

Address 7546, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 


elevator oper- 
Near Kan- 








BAKER - EDITOR 


Experienced bakery production or bak- 
ery service men who feel an inelina- 
tion to make trade journalism a career 
are invited to address 7526, The North- 
western Miller. Men in their twenties 
preferred, Journalistic training or ex- 
perience not required but given high 
rating. Write fully, stating age, edu- 
cational background, occupation, ex- 
perience, personal characteristics and 
salary expected. Photo and references 
helpful. 











WANTED SECOND MILLER BY WELL 


aS 





WANTED—ASSISTANT CHIEF CHEMIST, 
experiences n m ntr laboratory de 








rable Attractive working conditions it 
low! vn bu I ym 
mensu t \ t ! tol 
Sta edu id a 
ary desires Give eferences Adadre 
The Cor iter Mills « Box 910 


Wichita Kansas 


WANTED PLANT ENGINEER—TO TAKE 








charge of 1 er room, process steam only 
electrical heet metal, maintenance and 
service departme in large mill. Please 
giv ) r i x perience 
abil ! tt Si 

edge mil 2 rable but 

ur G pI nity 7 

man AY 1 The Ni 

Miller, M Minn 











‘ m 
r | n and int 
mainte 4 t } i perma 
nent le nes 

n W rear n 
Good M ! I state al 

ition Will 1 n ontiden 
Addre 7541 The N hweste Mil 
Minneay} Mint 


WANTED—KEY PERSONNEL FOR LARGE 


! (omy 


ga 








nt 1 h es 
ecut or ! 

et u (CP a} nd \ 
hou en Th 

xpect to } t atic S it 

u We \ in ( Tennesse 
an \ it Cyndy ehly jualified iy 

' hould Is Adadre 7542, The 

N } M Minr ay Mint 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








v 





MILL MACHINERY 
WANTED 


Milling firm wants to purchase 

following new or used equipment: 

Double Stands 9x36 Collar 
Oiling Rolls 

Double Stands 9x30 Collar 
Oiling Rolls 

32x72 Purifiers 

22',x62 Purifiers 

No. 7 Niagara or same size Re- 
liance Bran Dusters 

No. 5B Monitor Separator 

In reply, advise quantity avail- 
able, price, condition and ap- 
proximate location. 

Address replies to 

7514, The 

Minneapolis 2, 


Northwestern Miller 


Minn. 











WANTED—BRIGHT WOOD BOX MACHINE 
Pneumatic ile pa aging machine 
ress 4970, The 

» Minn 


two. flour blender Ad 


Northwestern Miller Minneapoli 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 














. v 
BREAD DIVIDER, ONE 4° POCKET; 
Amer in B er Machine Co; complete 
vit] ! n first-cla ondition \d 
The Northwestern Miller, Mit 

Mit 

MOULDER—I J.H. DAY, WITH ADJUST- 
able drun rmplete with a ) and 
net omppre on yard nd motor 
li \dadre 7537 The 
Nortl M Minneapoli Mint 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Ror ‘ ? the United State Sept 
14 { " 1 ’ 
Whe a é rl 

I 
Buff 7 14 
Chica 169 . 
loulutlh 121 
Milw 
New ¥ 9 

\ fl 1,201 
I} ] 

I 17,09 1,9 
Sep 19 lt iS 1,969 iS4 
Sept lt 1944 14,830 4 69 209 





UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 











**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











v 





POSITION AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL 
about 200 bbl Would consider second 
miller's ) Must be steady job Ad- 
dress 7515 The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn 





desires 


SUCCESSFUL FLOUR REPRESENTATIVE 
being discharged 
good mill connes 
durum sales to larger 
So. Cal territory 


Northwestern Miller 


from service 
tion for hard wheat and 
Frisco and 
9, The 

Minn 


buvers 
Address ‘ 
Minneapolis 2 








The Hallmark 
of Quality 


_ PERCY KENT. 
“ BAG COMPANY .« 






United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of 
principal 


afloat at the 
United States at 
ending Sept. 15, 


as reported to the United States Office of 





September 26, 1945 





grain in store and 
markets of the 
the close of the week 


RYE PRODUCTS 





1945, and Sept. 16, 1944, 





Marketing Services (WEA), in bus (000's Minneapolis: 1 
omitted) Canadian have their ide 
American -—in bond— mill asking pric 
Sept. Sept are light 
15 16 ever, to warratr 
1945 1944 huying before lot 
Wheat 19,512 18,437 sid hookines are 
Corn 6 
Oats : > OTK 1,796 rye flour $4.154a 
Ive . 1,557 695 Minneapolis, 
Barley sic BOAO 03 56 dark = $3.55@ 3.70 
Mlaxseed 990 oe Portland: Pure 
Soybeans... 1,179 dark $4.23, Wise 
Stocks of United States grain in store in Wisconsin white 
Canadian markets Sept. 15 (figures for cor 
responding date a year ago given in paren- St. Louis: I: 








he b 


as of valu 


es, So, ni 


it the 
iL ship} 
fairly lil 
1.25 cwt, 


pure medium 


» dark rye $4.20 


onsin pu 


patent $5 


ices | adv: 








hope of 


tern buyers. stil 
) 


es 25@35c¢ under 


iturally, booking 


There is enough interest, how 


improver 
jing directions o1 


veral Pure whit 


in cottons, f.o0.1 


$4.05@ 4.15, pure 


mediun 
re straight $4.97 
US 


inced — Fe Salk 




















theses) wheat, none (631,000) bus; corn ind shipping instructions slow; pure whit 
5,000 (313,000); soybeans, none (260,000) $4.61, medium $4.51, dark $4.11, rye me 
Sd 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
vere , 5 . : ee New York: Scattered ales im limite 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at smount are the only business report 
the principal distributing centers for the Quotations $4.20@ 4.35 
week ending Sept 22, in tons ith con ake 
a 1 eve ; Chicago: Very little business; sale col 
yarisons : 
, ‘ Receipts Shipments isted chiefly of single car with few bu 
1945 1944 1945 1944 er in the market Direction fair; whit 
. F “ ; porate t Ve s » diu £3.9 (i 1 «) 
Minneapoli 19 140 >O.100 Shey ! ; TY aa a i.1 mie um Oa4 
Kansa ( \ ) S75 200 hi > e 
Philadelphia 0 1 Cleveland: The ontinued vivanee ! 
Milwaukee 1} 1( aD 1,320 1used) jobber ind baker t lo ill I 
- buyin ry flou ! ommot 
Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks tor ] I i ler only 
. : oes i i vhere it 1 it il exhausted and el 
Receipts, shipments and pea flaxseed limit quanti The ling i \ 
at principal primary points for the week have another break the trade will stey 
ended Sept 2 n thousand bushel with aay nen a ge ee 190 das 
comparisons 
Receipts Shipment Stocks Pittsburgh: Very le hange in ma 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 t rice lightly lower, but demand ) 
Minneapolis 1,739 124 152 92 1.527 1,285 tinue liet th ery little busin I 
Duluth 9] 90 105 eed an) ported Shippin lire I vir ul 
vhite ou ) edium 10a 4,26 
Rye Flour Output Buffalo: Demand i vood upply id 
Following is the rye flour output report quate; trend puotation cott ” 
ed to The Northwestern Miller b mill at hite $4.28, mediun 1S lar} $3.78 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points In Philadelphia: Littl hang n gene 
the Northwest in cl vith OMparalive undertone vhich re ! irm Offerin 
tizures or the pr 1 Vee l nN ite ut equat p 
se Ss Se S " i iu 1 u Buyer l 
N l nly 
I e mill D, l 719 t m Whit 
*Four mill n 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
( in of rain future it leadin it 1 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Sept. Dec Sept. De Sept De Sept Lye Sept. rT 
Ss IN L6l 161 1 1 1 l 
Sey 9 1i2 lt 7 16% 169 
‘ 1 l " af l 
SS z l lé 1 1 1 1 ¢ l ‘ i] 
ia Ma I) M M M 1) M 
Se} 1 1 18 } 
~ 1 1 s 1 1 ] 
( RN OAT ~ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapo! 
Se I Ty M Lie Sept 1 S t I 
Sept 1S 11 11 ] 
Sept 19 117 | 
Sept 11 11 
} 
Se} 1 117 11 62 
” Ma 2) M Le M Ma ’ M 
Se} L1t l 
Sey] 11' l S 
RYE FLAXSEED BARLE 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapoli- 
Sept. Der Sept. Dec Sept Dec. Sept De Sept. De 
Sep 1s l Lif 1 141 lt 1 
Sept 19 1 S 140 1 It 
Sept ’ 1 1 141 ] lt 
Se} 1 l 147 7 141 ] lf 
De M 1 M I) M M l M 
Se] 148 141 13 
Ss Lit 1 ] 1 1 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
su rts ’ T 1 the Un S « the retatr 
Ch vard Ir i 1 ‘ (' 1 t ) { s l ul I ! 
t ear a 
WI ( ( Bat 
1945 19 9 ) ) 19 19 194 194 
Baltimore 1,0 $21 ! St i 
Boston 1,689 S 
Buffalo ot 1 2] S ( 1.99 1 
\ float 1 17 i 
Chicago if 1 M7 Si 9.39 1.929 ] 0 1,291 
Afloat 
Duluth 1 ' 14,1 7 ) 0 
Fort Worth 9,196 15,797 11 S i 
Galveston 72 004 132 
Hutchinson 11 M4 11,948 
Indianapoli 2.908 214 41 S 94 r 1 
Kansas City 7,103 7 SO) ) 1 111 1 19 OX 1 
Milwaukee 1,42 211 i l 81 3 
Minneapolis 178 1 177 7.7 OF 96 114 
New Orleans 1,463 1 99 S S 
New Yor) 1,980 §32 9 9 1 ) 
Omaha 12,751 1 99 1,320 1,( 1. 9¢ 0 134 i0 
Peoria ( 11¢ ON 653 lt Fe 1 
Philadelphia 095 0 10 : 11 9 
St Louis 002 452 019 ” 0 
Sioux Citys ug 7 Sut 1 { 17 
St Joseph 1,32 1,967 9 11 Re yg Lys 11 4 
Wichita 8,059 7.918 19 
Lakes 855 0 
Totals 142,945 168,689 OS 9,042 35,218 13,966 1,408 15,15 15,904 19,9 


15 WEST 10TH STREET 
KA'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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35 LUDA 
DV ZN HAWN S 
DIG YAILY 2 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





SALINA, KANSAS 











NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
* SEMOLINA + 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, } EW YORK 








LIBERTY FLOUR 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
& 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 














““RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ Pf sans N . 
effer Milling Company 
“e ‘ 71 ecp ” 
z AMERICAN SE ECIAL Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Our mill is located in the high protein Winter Wheat Flour 
wheat district of central western Kan- Brands; Lebanon Bell LEBANON 
sas, and secures most of its wheat Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles TLL. 
Gisectly from growers. Member Millers’ National Federation 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas Capacity: 1,000 bbls 





























Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: ‘‘ACME,”’ Indianapolis 

















Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


g « pj { — 





Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 









































woos Mantle FACT FANG C0. LTD. 


MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNI PEG 





























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR" MONTREAL, CANADA 
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ey is it SNE ES ONE ABB i 


WESTERN CANADA 


{ a agers ee 


CABLE: LAKURON 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Courtesy C.P.R. 


v 
P U R [ T Y o | lel R E E S | A R S REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN 
Founded shortly after the completion 


of the C.P.R., in 1885, the first trans- 


: + continental railway, Regina gave easy 
* access to the numerous Indian tribes 

' ranging the vast prairies of the Canadian 

west—the centre for maintaining law and 


order in this vast territory. 
With the formation of the Province of 


Saskatchewan in 1905, Regina was 
 €7 R EAT W t s T chosen as the capital. 
Located on the C.N.R. and C.P.R., 
Regina is an important junction point 
BATT L E for railways radiating in all directions. 
This strategic location, surrounded by 
rich farms in the heart of the wheat belt, 
MA i TLA N D has made Regina an important distri- 
buting point and a centre of the whole- 
: sale trade. Many industries, including a 
large oil refinery, add to its importance. 
64 U Fe) N ; As Western headquarters for Canada’s 
; famous red-coated mounted police, the 
R.C.M.P., Regina has been a centre vital 


to the orderly development of the Can- 


UT time emerclly Vibe maciiy yO Nba ase) adian West. 


ON eT ne Gere RETEST TC 


: = 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ©* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF SO >? 


‘BAGS BAGS ‘paas 
JUTE COTTON 
. BAGS . BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
4 ¥ 4 


fk A. Ractories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited - A 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


i 














ieee 























+ 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


; ;: ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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SINCE I8Ol 
THE LEADING NAME 


j= 








eee 


CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 











WHEAT-1 
° <c0k at These Celebrate reeno1 TONIK WHEa nets 
GILVIE FLouR ROYAL HO : 
i GLENORA FAMOU 
BUFFALO ~ 
‘able Address ills at 
cc. The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED Nowrmeat "FORT WLAN 


CANADA 


puiiegop aus 
oa S ote 
os 7 


“—_ MONTREAL 


MEDICINE HAT 








I Rt ee Pet 


Se ee 
ee 
Pe er 4 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 








ie e 

Ea} Company emited ns 

ad 

4 ~ . r Hl 

wa MILL AT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA ae, 

oe — yes 
we 





SALES OFFICE 


math 
rate 









he 





CANADA 
BOX 2190 Codes 


MONTREAL, 















reas, 


Cable Address: “ForRTGARRY” Bentley's—Riverside 








TASTE 
Sy dae 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR Grain Shippers 


Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Sepa ort Flour Handling 


ROLLED OATS 


Toronto 





Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 








OATMEAL CEREAL CUTTERS 


F.C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 








R bin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
INNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
TERN EXPORT OFFICE: MONTREAL * ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 





Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 





Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 


TORONTO 1, CANADA 


SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS ie 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS = 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 4 NIAGARA|B> 
DUST COLLECTORS 7 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


ay 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTER 








S 

















——E 
Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 











tee 2 ramen 


Geass of the est) 














PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 














TORONTO VANCOUVER 


TORONTO, ONTARIO PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 














SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #&® BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


e @ 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND Lon 


Cables: 
“Milligroup” 
don 











Since 1057 


James, Hichardsan & dus 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 
( — 






AS WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
“JAMESRICH” Se Se a 





Cable Address: 























R. G. PRAT? 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 





520 Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 






= WINNIPEG — VANCOUVER Z% 


















LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ 

ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: ‘*Wotumacs”’ 








“KEYSTONE” 
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and hybrid corn. 













4 


hy 
ijn i 
Z - 


LT NCORPORATED 


Main Offices: Minneapolis 


COAST-TO-COAST GRAIN SERVICE 











‘ 






SISSSOOSASSSSSSSEAASSSE SSL SCSIOSSLSGOSS SSO oS eP eee? @, 


“KILLS TWO BIRDS with |; 
ONE STONE’’-°*"- 


e® One address- 
* 
eee” ing serves for 
@e*” enclosure and envelope. 
«K Tension Window Envelopes 
also save time, avoid errors and 
cut costs. Popular for mailing checks, 
statements receipts and correspondence. 
TENSION KNOWS HOW 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
}23 2979 €O)''2 Wy A 29 AYA 2 RO) 2) Oe 























KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


Harrison 0092 
Main 0547 


19th & Campbell 
500 South 5th St. 





















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $*: four: 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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Smith: There are two sides to ev- 
ery question. 

Brown: Yes, and there are two 
sides to a sheet of fly paper, but it 
makes a big difference to the fly 
which side he chooses. 

e¢¢ @ 


Moron.—This medicine is no good. 


Druggist.—What’s the matter with 
it? 
Moron.—It says on the bottle it’s 


for adults, and I never had ’em. 


¢¢ 
Clarence (to young bridegroom): 
The young lady is not a minor, is 
she? 
Bridegroom: Oh, no, sir. She 
works at the toy factory. 
¢¢ ¢ 
“Is there anything you fancy to eat 
before the execution?” asked the 
warden. 
“Yes, mushrooms,” said the con- 


demned man. “T’ve always been 
scared to try them fearing I'¢ be 
poisoned.” 


First Old Maid: It says here that 
a woman in Omaha has just cre- 
mated her third husband. 

Second Spinster: Isn’t that always 
the way? Some of us can’t even 
get one, and others have husbands 


to burn. 
¢¢ ¢ 


“Why don’t you make love to me 
like that?’’ she nudged her husband 
at the movie during a love scene. 

“Do you realize how much he gets 
paid for that?” he retorted. 

¢¢ ¢ 

Sunday School Teacher: Junior, 
why don’t you believe Jonah was 
inside the whale for three days and 
nights? 

Junior: Because he didn’t bring 
back any movie travel pictures of it. 
¢¢ ¢ 
James: Do you think it pays to 

put a lot of money into clothes? 

John: Not if your wife gets up in 
the middle of the night to see if 
there are holes in your pockets. 

¢$¢ 


Sam, innocent of all golfing lore, 
watched with interest the efforts of 
the man in the bunker to get him- 
self out. 

At last the ball rose in a cloud of 
sand, hovered in the air and then 
dropped on the green and rolled into 
the hole. 

“Gosh,” said Sam with a chuckle, 
“he’ll have a tough time to get out 
of that one.”—Typo Graphic. 


¢*¢ ¢ 


She: I like to dress to match my 
complexion. 

He: But those hand-painted cos- 
tumes are very expensive, aren't 
they? 

¢¢ ¢ 
We see by the morning paper 


where a woman in North Carolina 
has been fined $10 for shooting her 
husband. We’ll take a chance and 


ad the customary: “As always, it’s 
the woman who pays.” 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 




















Low Grades ans Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 
3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


NEW YORK 


458 Produce Exchange 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreiGn KJLOUR pomestic 


3Ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘he Bourse 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CoO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. * St. Louis, Mo. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN axp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: ‘“DORFEACH,’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address. “COVENT! London 


J. M.& C. M. HAMM 


WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seethir Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Adare : “Alker * Londor 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Seething Lane 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 

7/59 . Mary Axe ONDON, E. C.3 
IVERPOOI 
EIT 
I 





7 / DE L 
9 Brunswick Street I 
68 Constitution Street L 
1 Hope Street G 


ITH 
ASGOW 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2. 
C. I. F. business much preferred, 


Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘“"WHEATEAR,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
t, GLASGOW 
Glasgow 


FLOUR, 


163, Hope Stree 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo, 


ROBERT CARSON & co. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DIPLOMA,’' Glasgow 


FEEDSTUFFS-"sesin’ 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 


75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘‘Grains,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 


(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS 


Represented in Germany, Czecho 


Austria and Belgium 


Slovakia, 


enfeld, 


AGENTS AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM 


Amsterdam 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Addre “BRijerip, Amsterdam 

All codes used 
Bankers: Twentscehe Bank Amsterdam 
Sole Apents of Washburn Crosby Co., Ine 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St... GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
PHILIP 


Cables Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
15 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN. . 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address Code 
“VIGILANT’ Riverside 


W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMERSFOORT, HOLLAND 


Solicit first-cla Mill Connection 


Cable Address 


AMSTERDAM 
Minneapolis 


Kirchheiner 


EK. W. Bouwman Cc, & 


E. & W. BOUWMAN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 


“Bouwman,” Rotterdam 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 


Working Norway, 
Denmarl 


Finland, 
and Sweden 
Reference 
Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York N \ 
Midland Bank, Ltd Poultry & 
Princes St., London 





lo ed 1.6! 


NORENBERG & PELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


hive \ddress “Cosmo ind ‘‘Mobil"’ 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


kistablished 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address “Flormel,’’ Oslo 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


420 Lexington Ave 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





We are 


buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








-~FLOUR——— 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. NEW YORK 














H. S. PEARLSTONE CoO. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR: 


NEW.YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





NEW YORK , 





Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


‘*Wisconsin'Makes'‘the'Best'Rye'‘Flour’”’ 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




















CONTINENTAL GRAI i co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

TERMINAL ELEVATORS - — aa , 

‘hi New York Nashville *eoria 

Chicago en Chicago Enid Galveston 

St. Louis FOFEIanE Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 

Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 

Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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hen your N-A Representative’s brief case bulges it means that he’s 
bringing you more than just data on a good product for maturing, process- 
ing or enriching; he has facts and figures from N-A’s nationwide expe- 
rience that can help you produce a better flour. His experience plus N-A’s 
complete flour service are yours for the asking. They'll give you practical 


answers to practical problems — so why not call him today? 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS 


BELLEVILLE 9 e NEW JERSEY 


FOR 





ee 








‘<The first word 1n a war 1s 


spoken by the guns—but the 


last word has always been 


spoken by bread.” 
... Herbert Hoover 
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~~ GENERAL MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA + MAKERS OF FINE FLOURS FOR THE BAKERS OF AMERICA 
“ ape arty aikss Y Gees as i ib y 
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